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College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  a  broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving  as  a  foundation 
for  the  understanding  of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  techni¬ 
cal  achievement.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  give  the  student 
a  liberal  and  cultural  education  and  a  vocational  competence  which 
fits  him  to  enter  some  specific  type  of  useful  employment. 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  a  college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the 
principles  of  business  with  specialization  in  Accounting,  Journalism, 
Banking  and  Finance,  Public  Administration,  Industrial  Adminis¬ 
tration  or  Marketing  and  Advertising.  Instruction  is  through  lec¬ 
tures,  solution  of  business  problems,  class  discussions,  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  talks  by  business  men. 

College  of  Engineering 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  profes¬ 
sional  courses  in  the  fields  of  Civil,  Mechanical  (with  Diesel,  Aero¬ 
nautical,  and  Air  Conditioning  options).  Electrical,  Chemical,  Indus¬ 
trial  Engineering,  and  Engineering  Administration.  General  en¬ 
gineering  courses  are  pursued  during  the  freshman  year;  thu3  the 
student  need  not  make  a  decision  as  to  the  branch  of  engineering 
in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize  until  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore 
year. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Co-operative  Plan,  which  is  available  to  upperclassmen  in  all 
classes,  provides  for  a  combination  of  practical  industrial  experience 
with  classroom  instruction.  Under  this  plan  the  student  is  able  to 
earn  a  portion  of  his  school  expenses  as  well  as  to  make  business 
contacts  which  prove  valuable  in  later  years. 

Degrees  Awarded 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Bachelor  of  Science 
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EDITORIALS 
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MAKING-  YOUR  RECOMMENDATION 

“You  are  making-  your  own  recommendation.” 
All  that  you  do  is  a  factor  in  determining  what  that 
recommendation  is  to  be.  Your  daily  actions  in 
school  decide  your  record,  which  will  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  one.  The  mere  attainment  of  high  marks  is 
not  our  only  purpose  for  attending  school. 

Promptness  and  constancy  in  attendance  de¬ 
velops  a  habit  that  is  useful  in  after  life  as  well 
as  in  school.  Courtesy  to  your  teachers  and  fellow 
students  will  later  be  reflected  in  your  attitude  to¬ 
ward  your  employer  and  business  associates.  We 
must  all  realize  that  the  success  of  any  well-regu¬ 
lated  system  demands  co-operation. 

If  these  few  fundamentals  govern  our  conduct 
now,  they  will  form  lifelong  habits.  ‘“'Habits  are 
bands  that  are  not  felt  until  they  are  too  strong  to 
be  broken.”  Let  us  endeavor  to  keep  these  facts 
in  mind  and  realize  that  our  own  recommendation 
is  being  formed  by  ourselves  now. 

Patricia  Rolland,  ’40 


RILES  AND  REGULATIONS 

It  has  been  necessary  in  all  civilized  countries 
to  limit  the  rights  of  man  by  rules  and  regulations. 
This  is  fitting,  for  some  people  would  go  too  far,  and 
would  disregard  the  rights  of  ethers  if  it  were  not 
for  these  laws.  Laws  are  essential  if  society  is  to 
be  maintained.  Let  us  remember  that  civilization 
depends  largely  on  our  relations  with  and  regard  for 
our  fellowmen. 

Yet  many  of  us  pay  little  attention  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  our  school.  When  we  are  re¬ 
quested  not  to  do  something,  we  immediately  ask, 
“Why?”  Why  should  we  question  the  lawis  of  the 
school?  We  do  not  usually  question  the  legislation 
of  our  city,  state,  and  nation.  Our  school  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  small  community.  We  have  officers  who  from 
experience  know  just  how  lenient  to  be  with  pupils. 
Although  we  -may  be  reluctant  to  obey  the  rules, 
they  have  been  made  not  to  restrain  us,  but  to  ac¬ 
quaint  us  with  the  actions  of  society. 

Some  day  we  shall  have  to  participate  in  muni¬ 
cipal  affairs.  By  paying  strict  attention  to  and  obey¬ 
ing  willingly  the  laws  of  our  school,  we  shall  be  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  to  cope  with  life  and  its  trials  than  if 
if  we  disregard  them. 

Let  us  remember  not  to  question  what  our  supe¬ 
riors  have  learned  through  experience.  We  have  yet 
a  long  way  to  go.  When  we  are  more  mature  than 
we  now  are,  we  may  realize  the  appropriateness  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  we  are  now  condemning. 

Harold  Burwell,  ’40 


SCHOOL  SPIRIT  IN  PROMOTING  ASSEMBLIES 

Students  in  this  school  do  not  seem  to  appreci¬ 
ate  our  assemblies.  They  do  not  give  any  money  to¬ 
wards  them.  They  leave  this  to  a  few  loyal  students 
who  appreciate  what  our  Principal  and  the  faculty 
are  trying  to  do.  They  promote  assemblies  that  are 
interesting  as  well  as  educational,  but  we  do  not 
show  our  appreciation  by  contributing  our  nickels 
and  dimes.  We  cannot  expect  to  have  lecturers  and 
orchestras  come  to  our  school  without  receiving  some 
compensation  for  their  work.  If  we  students  could 
contribute  a  nickel  or  a  dime  a  week,  more  assem¬ 
blies  would  be  possible.  Our  school  is  not  fortunate 
in  having  a  fund  for  this  purpose,  so  that  wre  are 
dependent  on  your  nickels  to  have  assemblies. 
Schools  that  are  smaller  than  Woburn  High  and 
are  in  poorer  circumstances  than  we,  have  student 
bodies  that  rally  almost  one  hundred  per  cent,  when¬ 
ever  there  is  a  chance  to  have  assemblies.  Let  us 
try  to  get  more  school  spirit  and  support  more 
school  assemblies. 

Patricia  Halliday,  ’41 


CONDUCT  AT  SCHOOL  ASSEMBLIES 

Much  has  been  said  about,  behavior  at  school 
assemblies  and  too  much  can  never  be  said  on  this 
ever  present  subject.  Let  us  stop  to  think  how  we 
conduct  ourselves  at  our  assemblies.  Are  you  the 
type  of  person  who,  if  not  interested  in  the  program, 
whispers  continually  to  the  person  sitting  next  to 
you?  You  are  branding  yourself  as  an  ignorant,  ill- 
bred  person  by  this  act. 

If  you  have  had  to  get  up  in  front  of  an  audi¬ 
ence  and  perform  in  any  way,  you  know  how  hard  it 
is  to  do  your  best  when  you  have  inattentive  listen¬ 
ers.  The  same  is  true  of  speakers  who  frequently 
visit  our  school.  Even  if  you  are  not  interested  in 
the  program,  be  courteous,  and  consider  the  speaker. 
There  may  be  people  near  you  who  are  interested 
and  who  want  to  hear  what  is  being  said;  they  cer¬ 
tainly  can  not  enjoy  themselves  if  you  are  con¬ 
tinually  chatting  or  moving  about.  The  least  you 
can  do  is  to  be  polite  enough  to  sit  still  and  let 
others  receive  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  assembly. 

Did  you  ever  consider  that  speakers  who  travel 
from  one  school  to  another  carry  with  them  an 
impression  of  each  school!  'If  we  are  inattentive  and 
keep  our  minds  on  -things  other  than  the  program, 
a  good  impression  certainly  will  not  be  made.  Why 
not  co-operate  ?  The  next  time  you  are  tempted  to 
whisper  in  an  assembly,  remember  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  our  school,  as  well  as  that  of  yourselve’s 
is  at  stake.  Those  words,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  are 
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not  so  important  that  they  can  not  wait  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  If  we  each  do  our  part,  I’m  sure  that  we 
can  improve  our  conduct  at  assemblies,  and  leave 
impressions  cn  our  guests  that  we  will  be  proud  of. 

Barbara  Wheaton,  ’40 


THE  SCHOOL  BELLS 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  matter 
of  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  bells.  Just  what 
do  they  mean?  To  any  casual  visitor,  I  am  sure  it 
would  seem  a  ,  if  the  pupils  of  our  school  did  not 
know.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  at  what  time 
school  is  dismissed  in  the  afternoon,  but  as  to  the 
bells  that  ring  between  classes  the  pupil  seems  to  be 
indifferent. 

At  the  first  bell  you  invariably  see  some  pupils 
get  up  from  their  seats  to  leave  the  class.  For  their 
information,  this  is  only  a  warning  to  the  teachers 
and  traffic  officers.  And  even  when  the  second  bell 
rings,  it  is  not  the  signal  for  everyone  to  jump  out 
of  his  seat  and  rush  for  the  door.  A  class  is  only 
dismissed  at  the  word  of  the  teacher. 

There  is  also  the  mktter  of  talking  after  the  bell 
has  rung.  After  you  are  in  class  and  the  bell  rings, 
it  is  a  warning  to  stop  talking  and  begin  work.  Yet 
in  our  class,  and  \I  suppose  in  many  other  classes, 
the  teacher  always  has  to  speak  to  us  about  it.  This 
is  unnecessary  and  should  stop. 

I  think  all  these  faults  are  caused  by  lack  of 
thought  and  practice,  not  from  lack  of  knowledge. 
It  certainly  is  not  asking  too  much  of  you,  at  least, 
to  heed  the  bells.  They  ring  for  a  purpose. 

Arthur  A.  Fowle,  ’41 


HONESTY  IN  A  SCHOOLROOM 

One  otf  the  greatest  virtues  is  honesty,  and,  if 
one  is  honest  in  the  classroom,  he  or  she  has  a  rea¬ 
son  to  be  proud.  Even  though  your  mark  is  low, 
there  is  great  satisfaction  to  feel  you  did  your  best; 
whereas,  if  you  received  a  high  mark  dishonestly, 
you  are  not  only  cheating  your  teacher  and  parents, 
but  chiefly  yourself. 

If  you  persist  in  continuing  underhanded  tactics 
in  order  to  get  by,  you  are  surely  sowing  the  seed 
of  future  dll  deeds;  for  one  dishonest  act  leads  to 
another  and  probably  to  greater  ones.  Therefore, 
if  we  students,  any  one  of  us,  are  guilty  of  this  vice, 
let  us  resolve  now’  to  stamp  it  out  immediately  and' 
do  our  work  honestly,  facing  our  good  teachers  with 
a  clear  conscience,  and  with  this  thought  foremost 
in  our  minds;  namely,  that  honesty  is  always  the 
best  policy. 

If  we  follow  this  thought  through,  no  matter 
w’ho  we  are,  or  what  we  are,  or  what  we  are  doing, 
we  are  bound  to  get  ahead  in  the  end.  Those  who  are 
dishonest  are  despised  by  those  with  whom  they 
associate;  they  never  get  ahead  in  life,  and  are  al¬ 


ways  found  out  in  the  end. 

We  should  recognize  the  standards  of  honesty 
and  abide  by  them;  then  we  shall  always  meet  our 
own  approval  and  win  the  approval  of  others. 

Eileen  Pero,  ’40 


HOBBY  HORSES 

A  hobby  is,  by  definition,  an  interest  to  which 
one  devotes  his  spare  time.  Because  of  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  mechanical  aids,  people  now  have 
more  spare  time  than  ever  before.  In  some  schools, 
there  are  clubs  formed  for  the  purpose  of  instruct¬ 
ing  the  pupils  in  the  art  of  using  this  time  profit 
ably.  Although  there  are  no  such  groups  in  our 
high  school,  there  are  several  in  our  city  where 
one  may  study  some  hobby. 

Interest  in  various  hobbies  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  in  our  country  that  there  are  now’  several 
radio  programs  devoted  entirely  to  them.  Each 
of  the  many  better-known  hobbies,  such  as  photog¬ 
raphy,  stamp-collecting,  radio,  and  model  building, 
helps  to  educate  the  hobbyist  in  some  way.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  philatelist  learns  much  from  his  stamps: 
folk-lore  and  legends  of  the  various,  countries, 
famous  people  and  their  origin,  their  deeds,  and 
many  more  instructive  facts. 

One  interested  in  radio,  photography,  or  other 
hobbies  of  a  technical  nature,  may  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  his  hobby  his  life  work.  One  great 
man  who  did  this  was  Henry  Knox,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  under  Washington.  His  greatest  interest  was 
in  military  affairs,  so  when  Washington  needed 
someone  to  control  the  army,  he  thought  of  Knox, 
who  had  studied  military  science  for  many  years. 

.Upon  looking  through  the  pages  of  history,  we 
could  find  many  more  examples  of  people  who  have 
become  famous  through  their  hobbies.  Since  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  in  spare  time,  pick  out  your 
“hobby-horse”  and  gallop  away  —  to  who  knows 
what?  Only  you  are  able  to  answer  that  question. 

Emma  Brooks,  ’41 


A  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

On  Friday,  January  12,  a  very  interesting  as¬ 
sembly  w’as  presented  to  the  pupils  through  the 
efforts  of  our  principal.  The  eighty-seven  piece 
Boston  Symphonic  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Alexander  Tihiede  were  the  guests  of  our  school. 
On  the  program  were  musical  selections  that  suited 
every  pupil’s  fancy.  It  was  very  enjoyable  and  in¬ 
structive;  yet  there  was  a  sad  side  to  it  all,  for 
w’hen  we  thnk  of  our  own  small  orchestra,  we  be¬ 
come  jealous  of  such  a  large  and  talented  group. 

This  isn’t  written  to  belittle  the  students  who 
play  in  the  present  school  orchestra,  for  they  are 
conscientious,  music-loving  pupils  who  practice  long 
and  faithfully;  but  it  is  written  especially  for  those 
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who  have  the  ability  to  play  and  do  not.  For  it  is 
the  fault  of  these  pupils  that  Wc-burn  High  hasn't  a 
larger  orchestra.  These  are  the  people  who  could 
make  our  orchestra  the  envy  cf  all  the  neighboring 
high  schools. 

Besides  the  moral  obligation  of  these  pupils  to 
join  the  orchestra,  there  is  another  reason  that 
would  certainly  be  attractive  to  most  pupils,  and 
a  great  incentive.  It  was  announced  a  few  days 
after  the  January  12tli  assembly  that  a  symphonic 
orchestra  made  up  solely  of  Massachusetts  high 
school  pupils  would  be  organized.  This  group  will 
travel  ail  over  the  country,  playing  at  all  kinds  of 
affairs.  The  pupils  in  this  group  will  obtain  numer¬ 
ous  benefits  from  this.  In  addition  to  perfection  in 
music,  they  will  learn  a  great  deal  more  about 
this  country,  its  customs,  manners,  and  so  forth. 

Now  many  pupils  will  probably  say,  “'How  will 
the  directors  of  this  enterprise  ever  hear  of  my 
playing  in  so  small  a  iplace  as  Woburn?” 

Don’t  take  that  attitude  ;i  for  if  our  school 
orchestra  could  become  larger,  more  instruments 
would  be  obtained  and,  as  I  said  before,  that  would 
be  the  envy  of  surrounding  cities  and  towns.  Then 
these  people  would  come  to  Woburn,  look  over  the 
orchestra  as  a  whole,  and  try  cut  each  member 
individually,  and  those  having  the  necessary  abil¬ 
ity  would  certainly  be  chosen. 

This  great  enterprise  should  attract  many  pupils. 
In  a  student  body  of  eight  hundred  there  must  be 
at  least  fifty  music-minded  pupils,  and  fifty  players 
would  make  a  very  good  orchestra.  It  wouldn’t  take 
up  much  of  a  student’s  time,  probably  two  rehearsals 
a  week,  besides  the  daily  practicing.  That  isn’t 
miuch  time  to  sacrifice  for  such  a  worthy  cause.  This 
might  even  suggest  professions  for  pupils  who  are 
in  doubt  as  to  what  to  do  in  years  to  come. 

How  about  it,  you  music-minded  pupils. 
Join  the  orchestra  as  soon  as  possible  and  help  to 
mold  it  into  a  group  that  is  worthy  of  such  a  great 
school  as  Woburn  High.  Form  an  orchestra  that 
will  be  the  equal  of  Mr.  Thiede’s  accomplished  unit, 
and  that  the  student  body  mjay  appreciate  and 
enjoy  each  and  every  time  an  assembly  is  held 
for  our  benefit. 

Richard  Weymouth,  ’40 


What  You  Are  to  Be,  You  Are  Now  Becoming 

‘‘What  you  are  to  be,  you  are  now  becoming.” 
That  is  a  simple  enough  statement  if  we  pause  to 
interpret  its  true  meaning.  It  means  simply  that 
every  thought  and  action  is  slowly  but  surely  shap¬ 
ing  our  character  and  influencing  cur  future.  It 
means  that  our  slightest  habits  of  today  may  be 
our  future  faults.  Everything  we  do,  trivial  as  it 
may  seem,  is  unconsciously  moulding  our  minds 
into  the  form  which  they  will  take  when  we  are 


men  and  women. 

We  should  all  heed  this  adage  and  govern  our¬ 
selves  accordingly.  In  school,  we  should  form  regu¬ 
lar  habits  of  study,  cheerfully  conform  to  all  school 
regulations  and  look  upon  our  teachers  with  re¬ 
spect. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  by  heeding  this  rule,  we 
shall  become  men  and  women  worthy  of  being 
the  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

Joseph  Romaine,  ’40 


“CARPE  DIEM” 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  various  mottoes  in 
your  class  rooms?  Have  you  ever  taken  the  time 
to  ask  just  hew  you  may  benefit  by  them?  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  high  school  students  gave  these  more 
thought,  the  hardships  along  the  Road  of  Life 
would  be  easier  to  face. 

Pupils  who  have  occasion,  during  the  day,  to 
visit  Room  6,  for  example,  undoubtedly  have  seen 
cn  (he  front  board  the  words,  dARPE  DIIEIM.  Per¬ 
haps  many  who  do  not  study  Latin  have  often  won¬ 
dered  what  they  mean. 

This  is  a  condensation  of  the  Latin  quotation, 
“dARPE  DIEM,  QUAM  M1INIMUM  CREDULA 
POSTERjO”,  from  one  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  mean¬ 
ing  literally,  “Seize  now  and  'here  the  hour  that 
is,  nor  trust  some  later  day!”  In  these  modern  times 
when  life  is  so  full  of  important  and  useful  things 
to  learn  and  to  accomplish,  we  may  express  the 
same  idea  by  the  words,  “Make  the  most  of  each 
day.” 

This  motto  should  be  adopted  especially  by  the 
•students.  For,  as  each  day  goes  by,  we  should  be 
able  to  say  that  we  have  gained  something.  We 
do  not  realize  that  we  must  plan  for  the  future, 
now.  In  order  to  do  this,  let  us  strive  during  our 
school  days,  not  only  to  understand  every  part  of 
our  studies,  but  also  to  acquire  good  habits.  Let 
us,  therefore,  grasip  every  opportunity  that  presents 
itself  for  our  future  betterment. 

Ellen  Cassanos,  ’40 


YOUR  RECORD 

Wihat  is  a  record?  Who  makes  it?  What  good 
is  it  once  you  have  it?  Can  you  answer  readily 
these  questions  which  arise  in  your  mind? 

A  record  is  an  account  of  your  behavior,  your 
marks,  manners,  and  all-around  ability  while  at¬ 
tending  school.  Your  achievements  such  as  play¬ 
ing  a  sport,  or  getting  an  “A”  in  this  subject  or  a 
‘C”  in  that  one,  all  go  into  your  record.  You  alone 
can  make  these  for  better  or  for  worse.  This 
record  is  one  which  you  will  “carry  around”  with 
you  in  later  life. 

What  good  does  it  do  you  once  you  have  it? 
If  you  have  a  bad  record,  it  does  no  good;  but  if 
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ycu  have  a  good  one,  it  may  help  you  get  a  job  or 
it  may  get  you  into  college. 

For  an  example  of  what  a  record  does  for  a 
person,  take  most  of  the  presidents  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  These  people  worked  their  way  up  the  ladder 
of  success  on  their  records.  Perhaps  they  started 
as  mayor,  then  governor,  and  so  forth  until  they 
reached  the  top.  Their  record  spoke  for  them  as 
your  record  will  speak  for  you.  Remember,  you 
are  judged  by  your  record  and  your  record  is 
judged  by  you. 

Robert  Nazarian,  ’40 


OUR  CORRIDORS 

Bang!  Crash!  Boom! — Oh,  that  is  just  John 
Jones  as  he  proceeds  down  the  corridor.  First  he 
cc.mes  through  the  left  hand  door  instead  of  the 
right.  Then  he  bumjps  into  someone  as  he  tries 
to  get  into  the  right  lane  where  he  belongs  and 
then  disappears  through  the  left  hand  door  again 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor. 

Is  this  what  we  would  wish  a  visitor  to  our 
school  to  see?  No!  Then  why  do  it?  Why  do  we 
allow  others  to  do  it?  The  majority  of  the  pupils 
of  our  school  know  the  traffic  rules  and  obey  them 
but  the  minority  who  do  not  can  certainly  play 
havoc  with  traffic  in  general. 

What  would  happen  if  even  one  or  two  auto¬ 
mobile  drivers  decided  they  didn’t  care  to  drive  in 
the  right  lane?  An  accident  would  almost  surely 
be  the  result.  Perhaps  their  licenses  would  be 
taken  from  them.  There  might  be  even  more  serious 
consequences  — they  might  be  tried  for  manslaugh¬ 
ter  if  the  driver  or  a  passenger  in  the  other  car 
died. 

Now,  of  course,  we  don’t  need  a  license  to 
walk  down  the  corridor  and  we  aren’t  arrested  for 
coming  through  the  wrong  door  and  of  course  we 
couldn’t  be  tried  for  manslaughter  if  we  haven’t 
killed  anyone.  However,  there  could  be  serious 
consequences.  Someone  might  be  hurt.  Remem¬ 
ber  “an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.”  If  there  is  even  one  chance  in  a  million 
of  avoiding  an  accident  we  should  do  it. 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  appearance  and  of 
our  safety  but  it  forms  bad  traffic  habits.  These 
law  breakers  are  the  careless  drivers,  the  heedless 
pedestrians  of  the  future. 

Jean  Marion,  ’40 


ABSENCE 

At  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  absence  in  this 
school  is  needless.  This  is  a  recognized  fact,  and 
a  situation  which  should  be  corrected.  Absolutely, 
one  should  be  absent  from  school  only  because  of 
sickness  or  other  actually  unavoidable  circum¬ 
stances. 


When  you  stay  at  home  to  miss  taking  a  test, 
you  only  have  to  make  it  up  at  a  later  date,  and 
it  will  surely  be  just  as  difficult  at  that  time.  In 
addition  to  this,  you  miss  a  great  deal  of  important 
instruction  which  you  cannot  get  elsewhere.  Then 
there  are  homework  ass  gaments  to  he  made  up, 
and  project  work  in  seme  subjects. 

Moreover,  each  absence  causes  the  teachens 
much  extra  work,  looking  up  ihomework  assign¬ 
ments  and  giving  tests  after  school. 

Avoiding  tests  in  school  creates  a  tendency  to 
to  avoid  tasks  later  in  life.  The  tendency  may  con¬ 
tinue  on  in  college  or  in  work  and  prevent  promo¬ 
tion  and,  ultimately,  success. 

Absence  and  inattention  may  cause  failure  in 
courses  which  are  necessary  for  college  or  business 
requirements.  This  is  the  only  free  schooling  you 
will  ever  get,  and  it  is  the  better  part  of  economy 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  Preparatory  schools  are 
expensive  institutions  and  they  are  the  only  ones 
which  teach  high  school  subjects.  To  be  obliged 
to  take  post  graduate  courses  in  subjects  you  have 
failed  in,  is  an  additional  burden  to  your  family  and 
the  community. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  would  it  not 
be  wice  to  come  to  school  every  day  you  are  able, 
and  save  both  yourselves  and  your  teachers  time  and 
work? 

Joan  Skinner,  ’42 


THE  RULE  WITHOUT  EXCEPTION 

There  is  one  rule  that  all  of  us  should  follow, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  station  in  life.  This 
rule,  if  used  and  followed  faithfully  cannot  help 
bringing  about  a  more  generous  and  peaceful  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  neighbors.  It  was  written  long 
ago,  before  this  country  had  been  discovered,  even 
before  the  great  nations  across  the  seas  were 
known  of  except  to  the  savage  tribes  who  lived 
there.  Though  it  was  written  many  many  years 
ago,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  eleven  words 
could,  if  they  were  followed,  eliminate  all  the 
trouble,  misery  and  suffering  that  is  at  present 
holding  back  the  onward  progress  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  So  simple  are  they  that  a  babe 
can  understand;  so  wise  in  their  meaning  that  it 
is  the  one  rule  without  exception;  so  true,  so 
very  true,  that  they  are  the  basis  for  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men,  even  today  as  they 
were  when  they  were  written,  and  as  they  will  be 
as  long  as  man  exists.  The  rule  is  the  often- 
quoted,  but  all  too  seldom  practiced,  Golden  Rule: 
“Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  do  unto 
you.” 

If  this  were  the  basic  rule  in  school,  it  would 
eliminate  all  cur  troubles. 

Ralph  M.  Banwell,  ’41 
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STORIES 


TOMMY’S  NEW  LIFE 

On  a  dusty  curbing  in  the  market  section  of 
New  York  City,  sat  a  shabbily  dressed  orphan  boy 
about  seventeen  years  old.  This  sight  was  not 
an  unfamiliar  one  for  there  were  many  such  ur¬ 
chins  loitering  in  the  streets  with  their  shine 
boxes.  For  this  reason  Tommy  was,  of  course, 
unnoticed  before  the  public  eye  except  as  “one  of 
those  urchins.”  The  ordinary  pedestrian  did  not 
see  the  precious  volumes  which  Tommy  clutched 
to  his  side,  the  result  of  his  shabby  earnings.  The 
disinterested  passer-by  failed  to  see  beyond  the 
rags  and  shabbiness  to  the  hungry  eyes  and  the 
intellectual,  'Sensitive  face. 

Pent  up  in  Tommy’s  heart  were  not  only  the 
pangs  of  hunger  and  the  cutting  remembrance  of 
many  a  night  on  a  park  bench,  but  also  the  burn¬ 
ing  desire  for  an  education,  the  passion  for  know¬ 
ledge.  To  this  end  he  had  spent  his  meagre  earn¬ 
ings  to  purchase  a  few  text  books  which  he  might 
study  during  his  idle  moments  on  the  curb. 

Tommy  had  hoarded  his  small  wages  in  an 
almost  incredible  way.  To  be  sure,  he  had  even 
gone  so  far  to  step  out  of  the  limits  of  the  law. 
The  city  demanded  that  all  “shine  boys”  pay  a  fee 
for  a  license.  Tommy  had  not  done  this.  The 
fact,  at  times,  caused  him  great  mental  suffer¬ 
ing. 

He  would  often  say  to  himself,  “I  wonder  if 
they  would  arrest  me  if  they  found  me  out?” 

One  evening  as  Tommy  was  sitting  in  his 
usual  place  on  the  curb  beneath  a  street  light, 
pouring  over  a  copy  of  Vergil’s  Aneid  and  finish¬ 
ing  the  remains  of  his  nickel  lunch,  a  rough  hand 
grabbed  him.  A  look  of  terror  swept  over  his 
face.  | 

“An  officer!”  he  thought. 

Before  Tommy  had  time  to  turn  around  a  low 
voice  said,  “Young  man,  have  you  a  license  to 
shine  shoes?” 

“No  sir.”  the  young  man  replied  timidly,”  but 
I  will  get  one,  sir.” 

“Too  late  now.  Come  with  me.”  commanded 
the  plain-clothed  man. 

Tommy,  picking  up  his  books  and  shine  kit, 
silently  obeyed.  He  followed  the  man  to  his  car 
and  they  both  got  in. 

“Off  to  the  police  station  now,”  he  thought. 
“I  wonder  if  he’ll  have  me  put  in  jail.  I  wonder 
if  he’ll  let  me  keep  my  books  or  will  he  take  them 
away  from  me?”  Such  thoughts  were  passing 
through  Tommy’s  mind  as  the  car  sped  along  the 
highway  into  the  better  part  of  the  city  Soon  they 
left  the  city  altogether  and  before  long  they  were 


far  out  in  the  country  pass'ng  trees  and  brooks 
glistening  in  the  moonlight. 

Tommy’s  curiosity  got  the  better  of  him  and 
he  soon  summoned  his  courage  and  asked  timidly 
of  the  elderly  man  beside  him,  “Sir.  is  this  the 
way  the  court-house?” 

The  smile  which  swept  over  the  stranger’s 
face  was  net  that  of  a  hard-hearted  officer  of  the 
law.  For  the  first  time,  Tommy  recognized  in  this 
man  something  of  a  kindred  spirit,  a  nature 
idealistic  and  sentimental  such  as  his  own.  The 
man  made  no  reply  but  slewed  down  and  stopped 
before  a  rich  looking,  old  white  mansion  sur¬ 
rounded  by  sturdy  elm  trees  and  cozy  shrubbery 
outlined  in  the  moonlight. 

“But  this  isn’t  the  courthouse.”  Tommy  ven¬ 
tured  again. 

“No,”  replied  the  men  gently.  “This  is  not 
the  courthouse.  It  is  my  lrune.  I  am  not  a  po¬ 
liceman  and  I  don’t  want  to  arrest  you.  I  am  an 
educator  and  would  7ike  to  hAp  you.  Come, 
Tommy,  let’s  take  a  walk  down  by  the  lake  and 
talk  things  over.” 

An  expression  of  wonder  came  over  the  face 
of  Tommy.  “How  did  you  know  n:y  name?”  he 
asked. 

“Well,  it’s  a  long,  long  stcry,”  replied  the  old 
gentleman.  “Let's  walk  down  by  the  water  and 
talk  about  it.” 

In  silence  the  old  man  and  the  boy  plodded 
down  the  stone  steps  to  the  rustic  bench  beside  the 
lake.  They  sat  down  and  the  elder  spoke  first. 

Tommy,”  he  said,  “I  have  been  interested  in 
you  for  a  long  time,  ever  since  I  saw  you  with 
your  books  and  realized  your  desire  to  study.  So 
I  found  out  your  name  from  cue  of  the  other  fel¬ 
lows  and  looked  you  up  and,  oh.  Tommy,  your 
mother!  I  knew  your  mother.  What  a  beautiful 
woman  she  was!  I  loved  her  and  had  hoped  that 
she  would  be  my  wife.  But  he,  your  father,  came 
between  us  and  so  I  am  still  what  I  was  then,  a 
bachelor.” 

All  this  was  hard  for  Tommy  to  comprehend, 
but  for  a  moment  he  realized  the  mistake  that  his 
mother  had  made.  For  a  moment  the  boy’s  past 
life  rose  up  before  him,  the  memorv  of  his  lazy, 
drunken  father,  his  pretty,  weak  mother.  Then 
he  thought  of  his  own  Mfe,  how  dearly  he  had  paid 
for  his  parents’  mistake. 

Finally  Tommy  exclaimed,  “'How  good  of  you 
to  want  to  help  me  after  Mother  spoiled  your 
life!” 

“But,  Tommy,  she  didn’t  spoil  my  life,”  pro¬ 
tested  the  old  gentleman.  “It  is  true,  I  was  dis- 
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appointed  in  her,  but  she  didn’t  spoil  my  life. 
Circumstances  can’t  spoil  a  man’s  life,  only  sin. 
And  that’s  why  I  want  to  help  you.  I  want  to  take 
you  away  from  the  sins  which  might  ruin  your 
life.  I  want  to  give  ycu  a  home  and  a  bringing 
up  such  as  Mary  would  have  wanted  you  to  have. 
Will  you  come  with  me  now  and  be  my  Tommy?” 
the  gentleman  pleaded. 

For  a  moment  the  boy  was  stifled  with  tears. 
He  gripped  the  hand  of  this  kind,  good  person 
and  finally  looked  straight  into,  his  face.  When 
the  dear  gentleman  caught  a  glimpse  of  Tommy’s 
deep  blue  eyes,  he  lived  again  the  memory  of  an¬ 
other  pair  of  deep  blue  eyes  now  long  closed,  but 
the  sight  gave  him  new  assurance  and  his  face 
lit  up  with  indescribable  light. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  SEA 

Early  dawn  was  just  arriving  on  the  little 
fishing  village  of  Saginaw,  situated  on  the  rugged 
coast  of  northern  Maine. 

A  bey  was  seated  on  an  old  barrel  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  pier  of  a  quaint  fishing  shed.  His  chin 
was  resting  comfortably  in  the  palm  of  his  hands,  a 
dreamy  look  was  in  his  eyes;  he  was  silently  watch¬ 
ing  the  quiet  movement  of  vessels  which  swiftly, 
but  softly,  slid  through  the  dense  fog  which  was 
common  to  this  small  settlement. 

Every  now  and  then,  a  shrill  whistle  could 
be  heard  rising  above  the  quiet,  yet  constant, 
lapping  of  the  waves  upon  the  nearby  shore.  The 
eyes  of  the  boy  then  turned  in  the  direction  of  a 
large  schooner,  called  the  “Julietta”  and  named 
after  his  dear  mother;  for  it  was  the  custom  of 
a  captain  to  name  his  ship  after  some  member 
of  his  family. 

Men  were  moving  quickly  about,  loading  the 
boat  with  cargo  and  provisions  necessary  for  a  six 
months’  supply  to  the  fishing  grounds  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Captain  York,  the  owner  of  this  ship  and  the 
grandfather  of  the  youth,  was  a  man  about  seventy. 
His  white,  bushy  hair  could  be  plainly  seen  edging 
his  faded  blue  cap.  His  bread  shoulders,  slightly 
humped,  added  breath  to  his  big  frame.  His  old 
weatHerbeaten,  but  kind  face  brightened  when  he 
saw  his  grandson,  David  Marshal,  quietly  observ¬ 
ing  all  that  surrounded  him. 

He  walked  down  the  gangplank,  strode  over 
to  where  the  boy  was  seated,  and  placed  his  hand 
gently  on  one  of  his  shoulders.  The  lad  turned 
and  smiling  said  in  his  quiet  manner,  “When  are 
you  planning  to  leave,” 

The  old  mlan  replied,  “I  imagine  shortly;  as 
soon  as  everything  is  ready. 

The  boy  turned  his  head  away  from  his  grand¬ 
father,  and  said  anxiously,  “Grandfather,  for 


months  I’ve  watched  ships  come  in  and  out  of 
this  harbor,  hoping  that  some  day  I  too,  would 
be  aboard  one  of  them;  but  since  my  father’s 
death,  my  mother’s  fear  of  the  sea  has  kept  me 
here.  Now  that  my  chance  has  come,  nothing  can 

stop  me  from  going - Nothing!  !  The  sea -  it’s 

in  my  bloc.d - it’s  a  part  of  me.  All  these  years 

I’ve  looked  forward,  planning  and  saving  for  the 
day  when  I  would  go  out  of  this  harbor.”  The  boy 
turned  to  look  into  his  grandfather’s  face  as  he 
continued,  “Please,  let  me  go  with  ycu.  I  could 
cook  for  you,  and  wash  decks,  and - ” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  interrupted  the  captain,  with 
admiration  shining  in  his  eyes,  ‘Do  you  think  this 
is  fair  to  your  mother?  Has  she  consented  to  your 
leaving?” 

His  grandson  hesitated,  as  if  struggling  with 
some  inner  emotion,  and  then  replied,  “When  I 
explained  to  her  how  I  felt,  she  finally  consented, 
saying  that  !I  had  the  right  to  live  my  life  the  way 
I  chose,  and  that  it  was  selfish  of  her  to  act  as 
she  did,  although  she  couldn’t  help  it  as  I  was  her 
only  son.” 

“David,”  said  Captain  York  after  a  slight 
pause,  “you  know  you  are  welcome  on  my  ship 
at  any  time.  When  I  was  a  young’un  like  you,  I 
was  in  the  same  predicament  until  I  finally  ran 
away  and  became  a  cabin  boy  on  a  fishing  schooner. 

I  was  away  from  my  home  for  two  years.  But 
during  that  time  I  grew  to  love  the  sea  so  much 
that  I  always  have  said  that  when  I  die,  I  wish 
to  die  at  sea.” 

With  this  last  remark,  he  gently  patted  David’s 
shoulder  on  which  has  hand  had  been  resting  and 
trudged  back  to  the  ship.  The  next  morning,  Da¬ 
vid  Marshal,  brightly  smiling  and  carrying  an  olcf 
battered  suitcase  arrived  at  the  pier  where  the 
schooner  was  anchored.  'His  grandfather  greeted 
him  with  a  cheery  “Good  Morning”  and,  after  show¬ 
ing  him  the  ship,  introduced  him  to  the  crew. 

David  took  particular  fancy  to  an  old  skipper 
called  Dewey  who  was  a  short  thick  set  man,  with 
curly  grey  hair  which  hung  over  his  ears,  making 
him  lock  like  a  poodle.  He  was  minus  two  fingers 
on  one  hand  as  a  result  of  some  accident  during  a 
storm  in  previous  years.  He  had  bright  blue  eyes 
which  kindled  with  excitement  when  relating  some 
old  experience  to  David. 

While  laughing  over  seme  incident  with  him , 
a  shout  was  heard  to  “heave  anchor!”  and,  after 
raising  their  sails,  they  were  soon  gliding  through 
the  waves,  leaving  the  little  village  far  behind 
them. 

David  looked  back  once  and  thought  he  saw 
his  mother  standing  on  the  hillside  near  his  home; 
but  this  soon  was  forgotten  as  he  heard  his  grand¬ 
father’s  voice  calling  him  from  below. 
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The  fast-coming  darkness  of  evening  settled 
over  the  water  like  a  black  cloud.  The  sun  was 
slowly  sinking  below  the  horizon.  When  the  crew 
had  pulled  down  the  sail  and  heaved  the  anchor 
overboard,  all  turned  in  at  a  reasonable  hour  since 
they  were  planning  to  get  an  early  start  at  day¬ 
break. 

For  weeks  following,  the  weather  was  favor¬ 
able  for  sailing  and  they  had  made  much  progress. 
During  this  time,  David  was  allowed  to  take  the 
wheel.  He  did  this  with  much  enthusiasm  and  at 
the  end  of  a  few  days,  he  could  manage  the  vessel 
almost  as  well  as  his  grandfather.  He  loved  to 
stand  there  feeling  the  cool  wind  tearing  at  his 
clothes,  the  sea  spray  against  his  face,  and  the 
rhythmic,  swaying  movement  of  the  ship. 

The  weeks  flew  by  and  they  scon  reached  their 
destination.  The  next  few  months  were  spent  in 
catching  and  stowing  away  swordfish  in  barrels. 
It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  job  but  there  were 
plenty  of  good  times  when  at  sundown  the  crew 
would  gather  together  to  play  music  and  tell  sto¬ 
ries.  Dewey  was  constantly  getting  into  mischief 
and  the  crew  never  stopped  teasing  him  about  fall¬ 
ing  overboard. 

Soon  the  holes  were  filled  up  and  the  schoo¬ 
ner  started  on  its  long  journey  back  home 

One  day,  when  David  had  the  wheel,  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  glance  up  and  see  some  threatening  storm 
clouds.  A  high  wind  started  to  rise  and  was  soon 
followed  by  great  sheets  of  rain.  The  ocean  rolled, 
and  the  little  ship  tcssed  and  turned  in  the  fury 
of  the  bailing  sea.  David  ran  to  aid  his  grandfa¬ 
ther  and  the  crew  in  lowering  the  sails,  leaving 
Dewey  in  charge  cf  the  wheel. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  flash  of  lightning  which 
was  followed  by  a  loud  crashing  noise.  A  bolt  of 
lightning  had  struck  a  mast  and  split  it  in  two. 
It  came  thundering  down  almost  pinning  two  men 
beneath  it,  but  David  yanked  them  from  their 
doom  in  time. 

The  deck  was  wet  and  slippery  which  made  it 
harder  for  the  men  to  walk.  They  kept  sliding  and 
falling,  almost  being  washed  overboard  by  the  gi¬ 
gantic  waves,  which  swept  the  rain  soaked  decks. 

Everything  was  finally  under  control  when  a 
scream  filled  the  air.  David  turned  just  in  time  to 
see  his  grandfather  being  swept  overboard.  He 
had  been  standing  too  close  to  the  ship’s  rail  when 
a  huge  roller  came  and  swept  him  from  his  feet, 
plunging  him  headlong  into  the  roaring  sea. 

At  first  David  was  stunned  at  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  but  quickly  composing  himself,  he  grabbed 
up  a  large  coil  olf  rope,  which  was  nearby  and, 
making  a  lasso,  he  threw  it  to  his  grandfather. 
It  slipped  over  his  shoulders,  but  when  Dave  star¬ 
ted  to  tighten  it,  the  old  captain,  who  must  have 


been  knocked  unconscious  by  the  fall,  slipped  out 
of  the  noose  and  sank.  Dave  tried  to  spy  him,  but 
he  knew  that  his  hope  of  saving  his  beloved  grand¬ 
father  was  in  vain.  As  David  and  the  remaining 
crew  stood  and  watched  the  spot  where  he  disap¬ 
peared,  it  came  to  David’s  mind  what  his  grand¬ 
father  had  told  him  that  day  on  the  wharf:  “When 
I  die  I  want  to  die  in  the  sea.’’ 

Then  all  grew  quiet  and  calm.  The  wind  be¬ 
came  calm,  the  rain  stopped,  and  the  waters  again 
became  peaceful  as  if  they  were  humans  and  knew 
a  tragedy  had  occurred.  All  mourned  the  death 
of  their  beloved  captain  who  had  completed  his 
work  on  this  earth. 

The  weeks  which  followed  were  full  of  sadness 
and  silence.  The  little  fishing  schooner  at  last 
reached  heme,  bearing  the  sad  tidings  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  small  village. 

Years  later,  the  same  boy,  now  a  grown  man 
and  captain  of  his  grandfather's  ship,  “Julietta”, 
was  seated  on  the  exact  spot  where  he  had  sat 
years  ago  watching  sailing  vessels  come  in  and  out 
of  the  harbor. 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  approaching  eve¬ 
ning,  a  small  voice  was  heard,  and  a  little  boy  came 
running  to  where  his  father  was  sitting  alone  on 
the  pier,  climbed  to  his  lap,  and  together  they 
watched  the  sails  of  a  vessel  disappear  beyond  the 
horizon. 

Rettv  Dickson,  '40 


THE  TOKEN 

It  was  a  gala  night  at  the  opera.  A  much- 
heralded  artist,  Signor  Arturo  Monti  was  to  make 
his  American  debut,  and  the  huge  theatre  was 
packed  with  lovers  who  had  seized  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  hear  the  great  European  tenor.  Nor  were 
they  to  be  disappointed.  His  marvelous  voice  and 
outstanding  dranfatic  ability  held  them  spellbound 
and  cheer"  ’’ang  through  the  hall  after  each  act. 

After  the  performance,  friends  and  admirers 
gathered  around  him  to  offer  congratulations  and 
to  shower  him  with  gifts. 

In  one  of  the  wings — gazing  out  with  enrap¬ 
tured  eyes  on  the  scene  before  her — -stood  a  dark¬ 
eyed  girl  of  fifteen.  Her  clothes  scrupul/Dusly 
clean  bespoke  a  loving  mother’s  lone  battle  against 
poverty:  her  father  had  died  when  she  was  very 
young.  One  glance  at  the  girl  conjured  visions 
of  that  mother,  skimping  and  saving  that  her  dar¬ 
ling  might  have  a  seat  in  the  gallery  at  this  per¬ 
formance.  The  girl’s  whole  bearing  showed  forth 
the  soul  of  the  artist.  Acting  under  the  spell  of 
the  music,  she  had  come  on  the  stage  to  obtain  a 
better  view  of  those  among  whom  she  hoped  one 
day  to  rank.  From  her  vantage  point,  unobserved, 
she  made  a  mental  note  of  every  detail  around 
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her.  some  day,  she,  too,  would  be  a  great  singer. 
Her  eyes  frequently  rested  on  the  young  tenor, 
the  idol  of  Europe,  already  placed  on  a  like  pedes¬ 
tal  in  this  country.  Words  of  unstinted  praise 
were  being  poured  in  his  ear  at  every  turn,  and 
the  future  lay  bright  and  promising  before  him. 

A'fter  a  while,  he  began  to  tire  of  flattery, 
smiles,  and  bows,  and  sought  an  opportunity  to  slip 
away  unnoticed.  Looking  about,  he  spied  the  girl 
in  the  wings  and  advanced  toward  her.  Then,  not¬ 
ing  the  look  of  frank  admiration  in  her  eyes,  he 
sighed  wearily  and  said,  “Spare  your  praises,  lit¬ 
tle  one,  until  some  other  time.  I  am  somewhat 
bored  at  present  by  honeyed  words.” 

Although  confused  at  being  thus  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered,  the  girl  raised  her  large,  dark  eyes  to  his 
and  said  slowly  and  distinctly,  “Signor  Monti,  you 
ought  to  thank  God  every  day  of  your  life  for  giv¬ 
ing  you  such  a  beautiful  voice  to  make  men 
happy.” 

Amazed,  the  man  drew  back.  He  had  expected 
nothing  like  this.  How  unlike  the  empty  words 
r.f  which  he  had  just  tired  was  the  simple,  earnest 
r  atement  of  the  girl,  scarcely  more  than  a  chile 
In  all  the  years  of  success  abroad  he  had  given 
little  thought  to  Him,  the  Giver  of  all  Gifts.  Even 
as  he  reflected  on  his  ungrateful  past,  the  girl 
continued:  “I  know  you  have  received  many  beau¬ 
tiful  tokens  from  admirers  in  appreciation  of  your 
wonderful  art.  Will  you  take  this  as  my  token?” 

As  she  spoke,  she  detached  a  rosebud  that  had 
been  pinned  to  the  front  of  her  dress  and  rested  it 
lightly  in  his  hand:  then  ran  away  before  the  man 
could  find  words  suitable  for  the  occasion.  He 
watched  the  darkness  swallow  her  retreating  form, 
then  he  laid  it  carefully  away  in  his  wallet,  mur¬ 
muring  as  he  did  eo,  “I  wonder  who  she  is,  and 
if  I  shall  ever  see  her  again.” 

Seven  years  passed.  Again  the  theatre  was 
packed  with  an  expectant  throng.  It  was  the 
opening  of  the  season,  and  interest  was  heightened 
by  the  first  appearance  of  a  young  American  singer, 
of  whom  great  things  had  been  predicted. 

She  sat  in  her  dressing  room  this  evening,  im¬ 
patiently  awaiting  the  call  to  go  on.  Long,  dreary 
years  of  struggle  to  reach  her  goal  had  left  no 
trace  on  her  remarkable  beauty.  In  the  gorgeous 
robes  of  the  play  she  seemed  like  a  fairy  princess. 

A  theatre  attache  entered  and  handed  her  a 
note.  She  received  it  with  some  surprise  and  tore 
it  open.  The  note  read: ‘‘It  is  with  regret  that  we 
inform  you  that  your  leading  man  is  unable  to 
appear  this  evening  due  to  a  sudden  attack  of 
laryngitis.  However,  by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune, 
Signor  Monti  has  arrived  in  town  and  will  assume 
the  leading  role. 

— The  Manager.” 


A  cry  of  dismay  came  from  her  lips.  It  was 
not  that  she  doubted  the  great  tenor’s  ability  to 
handle  the  role  without  a  rehearsal;  but— she 
scanned  her  face  in  the  mirror  and  smiled  at  the 
pleasing  picture  it  reflected.  How  silly  to  be  so 
alarmed;  surely  seven  years  had  wrought  sufficient 
changes  to  make  recognition  impossible,  even  if  the 
busy  artist  had  ever  taken  the  time  to  recall  the  silly 
young  girl  who  had  been  so  disgracefully  sentimental 
that  evening  so  long  ago.  Her  thoughts  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  strains  of  the  orchestra  beginning  the 
overture;  with  a  prayer  she  rose  to  take  her  place 
on  the  stage.  The  opera  progressed  favorably.  The 
slender  figure  of  the  new  singer,  her  youthful  beauty, 
and,  above  all,  her  superb  voice  made  her  an  instant 
success.  As  for  the  tenor,  after  the  slight  pause 
when  the  girl  first  appeared  before  him,  he  surpassed 
all  former  efforts.  His  golden  voice  blended  so 
sympathetically  with  heirs,  and  there  was  such  a 
complete  understanding  between  them,  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  completely  carried  away.  When  the  cur¬ 
tain  was  rung  down  on  the  final  scene,  the  walls 
echoed  to  the  applause  and  bravos  of  the  delighted 
people. 

Finally,  however,  the  last  curtain  call  was  made, 
and  the  audiences  began  to  disperse.  The  friends 
and  admirers  who  thronged  the  stage  also  left  one 
by  one  until  only  the  two  artists  remained.  The 
girl  turned  her  radiant  face  toward  the  tenor. 

“Oh!  Signor  Monti!”  she  exclaimed,  “I  feel 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  evening’s  success  is  due 
to  you.  It  was  your  inspiration  that  helped  me  to 
carry  my  part  so  well.” 

Advancing  closer  he  said  solemnly,  “You  ought 
to  thank  God  every  day  of  your  life  for  giving  you 
such  a  beautiful  voice  to  make  men  happy.” 

A  gasp  came  from  the  girl. 

“Then  you  remember  the  first  time  these  words 
were  spoken?”  he  questioned. 

Blushing  deeply,  she  replied,  “I  can  never  for¬ 
get,  nor  forgive  myself  for  that  girlish  impetu¬ 
osity.” 

“Do  not  call  it  that,”  he  admonished.  “The 
words  you  spoke  that  evening  were  my  inspira¬ 
tion;  they  were  my  salvation.  I  suddenly  realized 
that  pride  had  already  begun  to  turn  my  head, 
and  I  shudder  to  think  how  low  I  might  have 
fallen.  But  your  words  recalled  me  to  myself; 
reminding  me  that  I  am  but  a  humble  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  my  Creator,  beholden  to  Him  for 
any  gifts  He  sees  fit  to  bestow  upon  me.  And  some¬ 
times,  when  I  would  be  tempted  to  forget,  your 
token  would  serve  to  remind  me  of  my  obligation.” 

“I  am  giving  you  back  these  same  words  you 
gave  me  as  advice  and  if  you  heed  them  as  I  did. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
singers  the  world  has  ever  known  because  you  will 
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have  a  good  start.” 

‘‘Thank  you,”  she  said,  “il  shall  take  your  ad¬ 
vice.  It  would  help  anyone  who  would  heed  it.” 

W.  St.  Paul,  ’40 


A  CHANGE  FOR  THE  BETTER 

Basketball  season  was  quickly  approaching; 
hence  the  students  at  Wlhimple  High  School  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  prospects  of  their  team.  Whimple  High 
the  previous  season  had  been  runner-up  for  the 
championship  of  the  league,  which  was  composed  of 
Whimjple  and  five  other  high  schools.  Shermont 
High  had  beaten  the  boys  at  Whimple  for  the  league 
supremacy  the  year  before. 

“It  looks  to  me  as  if  Shermont  will  win  the 
league  title  again  this  year;  most  of  the  players 
of  last  year’s  championship  team  are  back.”  These 
were  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  students. 

“II  don’t  know  about  that,”  voiced  another.  “Our 
team  has  Ed  Johns  back,  not  to  mention  Phil  Gar¬ 
rett  and  Buddy  Jones.  They’re  all  letter  men,  you 
know.” 

“That’s  rights  opined  a  third  boy.  “We’ll 
have  to  watch  out  for  Lakeham  this  year,  though. 
They  have  been  occupying  the  cellar  so  long  that 
it’s  almost  a  tradition.  This  year  they  have  two 
new  players  who  transferred  from  out  of  state, 
and  who,  I  hear  are  pretty  fancy  when  it  comes  to 
handling  a  basketball.” 

Ed  Johns  and  Phil  Garrett,  the  best  of  friends, 
were  also  discussing  the  basketball  situation  of  the 
league.  Ed,  a  rangy  youth,  had  been  high  scorer 
of  the  second  place  Whimple  High  team  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  In  respect  to  points,  he  had  been  sparked 
passed  except  by  the  two  players  who  had  sparked 
Shermont  High  to  the  championship.  One  of  the 
latter  two  had  now  been  graduated.  “Golly,  ye’ve 
got  to  win  the  championship.  This  is  our  last  season 
at  Whimple  you  know,  Ed.”  Phil  told  his  chum. 

“Yep.  we’ll  win  in  a  breeze.  I  ought  to  beat 
out  that  Shermont  player —  what’s  his  name,  Hun¬ 
gry,  Thirsty,  no  Thirston’s  his  name —  for  high 
scoring  honors.” 

“Our  first  game  is  next  Tuesday  with  Lakeham. 
They  are  reputed  to  be  better  than  usual,”  Phil 
said. 

“Lakeham?  It  ought  to  be  a  cinch  to  get  17 
or  18  points  against  the  team,”  Ed  said  in  his  us¬ 
ually  braggardly  manner. 

Ed  did  not  talk  about  himself  just  to  brag;  he 
really  believed  all  that  he  said.  He  was  a  good 
player  but  he  thought  himself  even  better  than  he 
actually  was.  Some  people  wondered  how  a  mod¬ 
est,  s'oft-spoken  boy  like  Phil  could  stand  “paling 
around”  with  a  fellow  like  Ed. 

The  night  of  the  first  game  arrived.  The  boys 
on  the  Wimple  High  team  knew  that  they  had  a 


hard  game  on  their  hands  because  Lakeham  was 
considerably  stronger  than  the  year  previous. 

“We’ll  win  by  20  or  30  points,”  said  Ed.  in  his 
confident  way,  just  prior  to  the  start  of  the  first 
period. 

At  half  time,  Whimple  was  behind  19  to  6.  In 
the  locker  room  all  the  boys  were  despondent  but 
Ed. 

“I’ll  run  up  15  or  20  points  before  they  know 
the  whistle  has  blown,”  Ed  told  the  fellows.  “No 
team  like  Lakeham  is  going  to  hold  me  to  3  points.” 

By  the  end  af  the  third  period  Wimple  had 

nearly  tied  the  score,  which  read:  Lakeham  26, 

Wimple  24.  Ed  had  tallied  12  points  in  the  Wim¬ 

ple  drive  to  overtake  its  adversary. 

“I  got  24  points!”  shouted  Ed  in  the  locker 
room  at  the  conclusion  of  the  game.  “I  was  sink¬ 
ing  shots  from  all  over  the  floor,  right-handed, 

left-handed.,  and  two  handed.  I  couldn’t  miss.” 

‘Well,  all  I  care  is  that  we  won,”  Phil  Garrett 
said. 

“Yup,  on  to  the  championship,”  exclaimed  Ed. 

“Championship  of  the  league?” 

“That  would  be  rather  nice,  but  I  mean  my  being 
high  scorer  of  the  league,  Phil.” 

“Oh,  well,  thinking  more  of  himself  again,” 
sighed  Phil. 

“What  you  say?” 

‘I  only  said,  you  get  as  many  points  in  every 
game  as  you  got  tonight  and  we’ll  be  champs.” 

“Oh.” 

Wimple  High,  went  along  undefeated  in  its  first 
five  games.  Its  next  contest  was  to  be  with  Sher¬ 
mont.  The  latter  also  emerged  from  five  games 
without  defeat.  The  winner  of  this  game  should 
become  the  team  favored  for  the  championship. 

Wimple  High  was  leading  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  half,  15  to  9. 

“If  they’re  as  easy  as  this,  I  don’t  see  how  they 
rate  as  contenders  for  the  title.  That  guard  has 
held  me  to  six  points,  but  watch  me  go  next  half.” 
These  were  Ed’s  confidings  to  Phil  and  to  anyone 
else  who  cared  to  listen —  no  one  did.  The  game 
ended  with  Wimple  High  scoring  but  three  points 
in  the  whole  last  half  while  Shermont  tallied  ten; 
19  to  18  was  the  final  count. 

lit  came  time  for  the  second  and  last  meeting 
between  Shermont  and  Wimple.  The  victor  would 
automatically  bec'Om  e  champion  of  the  league. 
Wimple  High  had  managed  to  go  along  undefeat¬ 
ed  except  for  the  lone  setback  at  the  hands  of  Sher¬ 
mont.  The  Lakeham  High  team,  belatedly  show¬ 
ing  its  potential  power,  had  defeated  Shermont  by 
three  points  the  week  before.  That  was  Shermont’s 
only  loss. 

“Here’s  where  I  shine  tonight,”  Ed  told  Phil  on 
the  day  of  the  crucial  game.  “I’m  already  ahead  of 
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that  Thirsty  fellow  by  eight  points.  I’m  a  cinch  to 
to  be  league’s  high  scorer.” 

‘‘Thirston,  or  Thirsty  as  you  call  him,  will  be 
my  man  to  guard  tonight,  Ed.  I’ve  got  to  keep  him 
from  scoring  many  points,  not  because  it  will  mean 
you’ll  be  high  scorer,  but  if  1  do,  the  chances  are 
that  we  will  win.” 

I 

“You  won’t  even  have  to  guard  him  at  all.  I’ll 
get  so  many  points  that  he  will  never  be  able  to 
catch  up.” 

That  night  the  whistle  blew;  the  game  started, 
Ed  and  Buddy  „  mes  on  a  break-away  from  the  cen¬ 
ter,  Ed  scores!  Thereafter,  however,  he  could  score 
but  one  point  during  the  remainder  of  the  first  half. 
The  score  read:  Shermont  21,  Wimple  18.  Mean¬ 
while  Thirston,  with  whom  Ed  was  having  a  per¬ 
sonal  scoring  duel,  had  scored  seven  points,  com¬ 
ing  within  four  points  of  Ed  Johns’  seasonal  record. 

“I’ve  noticed  that  that  Shermont  forward  has 
net  been  covering  you  closely,”  the  coach  told  Ted 
Jackson,  the  guard  who  played  opposite  Phil  Gar¬ 
rett.  “I  want  you,  Phil,  to  switch  men  with  Ted. 
That  means  that  you  will  guard  Thirston,  Ted. 
Ed,  yeur  shooting  is  off  tonight.  You  play  in  the 
outer  bucket  and  feed  to  Phil,  who  will  be  cutting- 
in — Everybody  got  that?  All  right,  let’s  see  you 
make  it  work.” 

This  change  meant  that  Ed  would  not  get  any 
points  next  half.  Not  only  that,  but  Thirston  would 
score  in  the  double  figures  since  Ted  Jackson  was 
not  so  good  a  guard  as  Phil. 

“Aw,  phooey,”  thought  Ed,  “I  didn’t  want  to 
be  high  scorer,  anyhow.” 

During  the  last  half,  Phil  ran  his  man  ragged. 
By  the  end  of  the  third  period,  he  had  amassed  a 
grand  total  of  eleven  points.  Meanwhile,  Thirston 
had  scored  seven  more  points.  Ed  did  not  care, 
though;  he  had  given  up  the  thought  of  being 
high  scorer.  What  he  was  enthusiastic  about  now 
was  the  fact  that  Whimple  High  was  leading  37  to 
30.  For  the  first  time  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  well  directed  passes  thrown  by  him  result 
in  baskets  for  Whinrple  High.  Formerly,  the  only 
time  Ed  would  pass  was  when  he  could  not  get 
a  shot  away. 

Whimple  High  went  on  to  win  that  game,  the 
wanning  of  which  meant  the  league  championship, 
by  the  score  of  48  to  37.  As  a  result  of  this  game, 
Ed  developed  a  sense  of  cooperation. 

Richard  Cavicchi,  ’40 


LITTLE  GEO  KG  IE  MAKES  THE  TEAM 

It  was  the  last  day  of  practice,  for  Loburn 
High  was  to  play  its  initial  ice  hockey  game  with 
Boneham  in  Boston  Garden  the  following  night. 
Coach  Crennon  had  been  teaching  the  team  new 
plays  all  the  week,  so  they  seemed  excellent  against 


the  second  team.  “You  have  a  championship  team 
out  there,”  remarked  Jimmy  Daggerty,  Sports’ 
Editor  of  the  Loburn  Times. 

Little  Georgie  Holton,  as  he  was  nicknamed  .ov¬ 
erheard  the  C'oach  and  the  newspaperman  talking 
of  the  team’s  possibilities.  He  seldom  played  on 
the  first  team  because  Butch  Feeney,  being  larger 
and  the  coach’s  favorite,  had  beaten  him  out  of  the 
position  of  center.  Although  he  was  a  very  good 
player,  “Butch”  was  considered  better —  by  the 
Coach. 

Georgie  captained  the  second  team  who  called 
themselves  MacDougal’s  Tigers,  deriving  this  name 
from  the  assistant  coach,  Jake  MacDougall.  Many 
a  time  the  first'  team  had  gone  home,  sorely  beaten 
by  the  Tigers. 

Dick  Dickenson,  the  captain  and  most  popular 
boy  on  the  team,  and  “Inky”  Davicchi — “Inky”  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  “dark  horse"’ — were  the  twro  de¬ 
fense  men.  On  the  forward  line,  which  Butch  Fee¬ 
ney  centered,  were  Bob  Vazarian  at  left  wing  and 
“Ha”  Marroll  at  right  wing.  “Saver”  Hursey,  who 
had  been  all-scholastic  goalie  the  previous  year, 
was  sharing  the  goal  with  “Stc.newall  Ben”  Liever- 
man,  a  sensational  new-comer. 

The  game  with  Boneham  High  was  about  to 
start.  Coach  Crennon  had  given  the  usual  pep  talk 
to  the  team;  also  read  the  starting  lineup.  Little 
Georgie  wasn’t  disappointed  when  his  name  wasn’t 
called  out,  for  he  planned  on  getting  in  the  game 
for  at  least  a  few  minutes  later  on. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  period,  Loburn  had 
chalked  up  a  total  score  of  three  points  to  the 
opponent’s  one.  Feeney,  having  been  fed  three 
“sucker  shots”  by  Vazarian,  accounted  for  two  of 
the  three  Loburn  goals.  The  other  had  been  tallied 
by  a  free  for  all  mix  up  in  front  of  the  Boneham 
goal. 

In  the  closing  few  minutes  of  the  last  period, 
Loburn  was  still  leading,  with  a  score  of  five  to 
three.  Coach  Crennon  took  out  Feeney  and  sent  in 
Holton  because  Butch  looked  pretty  tired.  Little 
Georgie  thought  to  himself  that  this  was  his  chance 
to  show  the  coach  how  well  he  could  play;  but,  ala3, 
he  entangled  with  the  big  Boneham  center,  who 
sent  him  flying  on  his  face  with  a  neat  trip  from 
his  hockey  stick.  The  referee  sent  him  to  the  pen¬ 
alty  box  for  the  remainder  of  the  game. 

Loburn  continued  its  excellent  playing  by  de¬ 
feating  Redford,  Somerfield,  Saugum,  and  B’rock- 
lon  by  overwhelming  scores.  Winchester  wfas  the 
only  other  undefeated  team  in  the  league.  They 
had  defeated  Loburn  once,  and  lost  one  game  to 
them,  and  tied  one.  A  final  game  was  to  determine 
the  league  champion,  and  the  winning  team  was 
o  play  an  exhibition  game  with  the  Doston  Bruins. 

The  eligibility  lists  came  out  the  afternoon  of 
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'he-  game,  and  Butch’s  name  wasn’t  on  the  list,  but 
little  Georgie’s  was  there.  This  meant  that  he 
would  play  in  Feeney’s  place. 

That  evening,  sure  enough,  the  coach  put  him 
in  the  starting  line-up.  After  the  “face  off’’  in  the 
first  few  minutes  play,  Linchester  launched  a  sur¬ 
prise  attack  on  Loburn  by  scoring  twice  within  the 
first  five  minutes  of  play.  Little  Georgie,  with  his 
magnificent  skating,  fed  Vazarian  the  puck  who,  in 
turn,  scored  for  Loburn.  Following  this,  Holton 
skated  through  all  opposition,  unassisted,  tallying 
another  which  tied  the  game. 

In  the  second  period,  there  was  no  score  for 
either  side,  although  there  was  much  hard  playing 
and  team<work  done  by  both. 

In  the  third  period,  with  the  score  still  tied 
and  the  two  defensemen  Dickinson  and  Davicchi 
in  the  penalty  box  for  rough  playing,  there  seemed 
little  hope  of  stopping  Linchester,  much  less  of 
scoring.  ‘Stonewall  Ben,”  after  making  three  sen¬ 
sational  saves,  let  one  go  through,  giving  Lin¬ 
chester  the  lead  by  one  point.  Holton,  after  call¬ 
ing  time  out,  diagramed  a  play  to  his  two  remain¬ 
ing  teanfmates.  After  time  was  up,  Georgie  drib¬ 
bled  the  puck  down  the  ice  and,  as  he  reached 
the  Linchester  center,  he  faked  a  pass  to  Vaza¬ 
rian  and  slipped  by  his  opposition.  The  two  Lin¬ 
chester  forwards  closed  in  on  him,  only  to  find  that 
he  had  already  passed  to  “Ha”  Marroll  who,  in  turn, 
had  sent  the  puck  over  to  Vazarian.  The  next  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  get  around  or  through  the  two  opposing 
defencemen.  Vazarian  took  a  chance  'on  a  long 
shot,  but  it  bounded  off  the  goalie’s  leg  pad  out 
in  front  of  the  goal,  unmolested.  Seeing  his  chance, 
Little  Georgie  sent  the  puck  into  the  net  and  tied 
the  score.  Just  at  this  time,  the  three  Linchester 
forwards  had  arrived  on  the  scene,  spilling  him. 
The  referee  gave  Georgie  a  penalty  shot  which 
there  was  just  about  time  for.  Just  as  the  time 
keeper  was  raising  his  gun  to  end  play,  he  sent 
the  puck  at  the  Linchester  goalie.  Although  his 
opponent  tried  desperately  to  block  it,  the  puck 
went  past  him. 

The  signal  for  the  end  of  the  contest  was  giv¬ 
en,  and  Loburn  was  the  league  champion,  but,  best 
of  all,  they  were  to  play  the  famous  Boston  Bru¬ 
ins. 

Afterwards,  Little  Georgie  thought,  “Confucius 
says,  ‘A  little  fellow  with  a  gun  is  just  as  dangerous 
as  a  big  fellow  with  a  gun’ — only  in  this  case  it’s 
a  hockey  stick.” 

George  Holt,  ’40 


FIRST  LOVE 

Johnnie  straightened  bis  tie  and  his  knees.  It 
was  his  first  Prom;  his  first  “tux.”  He  hadn’t  slept 
for  a  week— just  dozed.  He  had  a  system  to  keep 


his  knees  from  knocking — just  put  them  together. 
It  made  you  lock  a  little  knock-kneed,  but  that  was 
better  than  shaking — except  when  you  danced. 
Johnnie  didn’t  know  what  he  could  do  then.  He 
just  hoped. 

Well,  it  was  about  time  for  Bill  to  be  here.  Then 
they  would  call  for  Ann — gulp.  (Johnnie  was  una¬ 
ware  that  he  gulped.)  Ann — what  a  nice  name! 
Funny,  he  had  never  noticed  it  before. 

A  horn  sounded  three  times.  He  called  out  the 
window,  ran  to  this  closet,  dropped  his  hat  three 
times,  and  took  the  stairs  in  two  jumps  and  a 
bounce. 

His  mother  spoke,  “Have  a  good  time,  dear. 
Don’t  be  late,”  and  kissed  his  cheekier  rather  the 
place  where  his  cheek  had  been. 

“Bye,  Mom,”  he  called  (with  false  bravado)  from 
the  door. 

At  length  the  two  couples  arrived  at  the  hall 
with  only  two  near  catastrophes  and  one  missing 
glove. 

By  the  middle  of  the  second  dance  with  Ann, 
Johnny  felt  a  new  confidence — like  a  second  wind. 
He  even  started  to  hum  in  what  he  thought  was 
baritone  but  gave  it  up  when  he  fell  out  of  step 
with  his  partner.  He  was  in  the  middle  of  an  ex¬ 
planation  on  the  finer  points  of  baseball  when  ue 
noticed  he  was  no  longer  commanding  Ann’s  at¬ 
tention.  Finally,  he  found  her  eyes  were  following 
a  young  man  with  black,  curly  hair.  Johnny  hated 
black,  curly  hair  from  that  moment. 

He  felt  it  coming.  And  it  did.  Ann  asked  him 
to  sit  out  the  encore- — his  favorite  waltz,  too.  The 
fellow  with  black  hair  strolled  over. 

“Dick!  When  did  ycu  get  out  of  school?”  cried 
Ann. 

“Ob,  I  heard  there  was  a  Prom  tonight  and  I 
thought  you’d  be  here.” 

“Dick,  this  is  Johnny  B’rown.  Johnny,  this  is 
De  Peyster  Davis.” 

De  Peyster  Davis!  Wouldn’t  a  guy  like  that 
have  a  name  like  that. 

In  taking  time  out  for  the  reflection,  Johnny 
]|c:st  the  threat!  of  conversation  and  (soon,  was 
sadly  out  of  it. 

“I  hope  you’re  going  to  reward  me  with  the 
next  dance.”  De  Peyster  made  a  statement  of  it. 

Ann  looked  ruefully  at  Johnny,  but  as  the 
music  started,  she  whispered  sweetly  to  him,  “Oh, 
Johnny,  Bill’s  wandered  off  somewhere  and  left 
[gaily  all  alone.  Won’t  you  ask  her  for  this  one? 
That’s  so  sweet  of  you.” 

The  rest  of  the  evening,  Johnny  spent  in  deep 
Russian  gloom,  dancing  with  younger  sisters. 

During  the  last  dance,  it  was  somehow  arranged 
(Johnny  didn’t  quite  know  how)  that  Dick  would 
take  Ann  in  his  car  to  the  Barge  Right  Inn,  where 
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they  would  all  meet. 

Jr  nny  thought  of  how  appropriate  the  name 
was  and  then  felt  cynical  and  worldly  wise — but 
not  for  long.  Dick  ordered  for  Ann.  Dick  mono¬ 
polized  the  conversation.  Dick  helped  Ann  on 
with  her  jacket.  And  worst  of  all,  Johnny  strange¬ 
ly  felt  it  was  Dick  who  had  arranged  it  so  that  John¬ 
ny’s  was  the  first  house  they  came  to  on  the  way 
home. 

At  half-past  eight  the  next  morning  Johnny 
was  peering  into  the  glass,  trying  to  locate  dark 
circles — no  dark  circles!  His  eyes  were  just  sort 
of  puffy.  Bet  everybody  else  will  sleep  ’til  eleven 
— at  least.  He  felt  frustrated — and  he  had  to  keep 
swallowing  something  that  wouldn’t  go  down.  He 
was  off  women  for  life.  Only  he  wished  his  heart 
wouldn’t  feel  soupy  every  time  he  thought  of  Ann. 

He  dragged  himself  downstairs. 

“Did  you  have  a  nice  time,  dear?”  his  mother 
looked  at  him  anxiously. 

“Yeah,  swell.  I  don’t  want  any  breakfast.” 

“Johnny.” 

“Yes,  mother?” 

“Go  over  to  the  window  sill.  Put  your  nose 
close  to  the  pie  dear.  (Yes,  that’s  right).  Now,  take 
a  deep  breath.” 

“Geeeeee!  I  guess — .  No,  never  mind.” 

“Oh,  Johnny,  I  understand.  A  girl  like  that 
isn’t  worth  thinking  about.”  His  mother  put  her 
arm  around  him. 

“B-but  she  was  so  n-nice!  Her  hair  smelled  like 
vi-lets!”  Johnv  fled  upstairs.  Now  he  didn’t  even 
have  his  pride  left.  What  a  mess! 

Mrs.  Brown’s  heart  ached,  but  her  lips  were 
twitching. 

After  about  an  hour’s  ominous  silence,  she  went 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  called  up  to  Johnny, 
reminding  him  of  the  baseball  game  scheduled  for 
that  afternoon. 

He  came  down  to  lunch  rather  shamefaced,  but 
with  a  “do-or-die”  look  about  him. 

“Emily  Peterson  and  her  little  girl  are  coming 
up  from  Washington  to  stay  here  a  few  days  next 
week,”  said  his  mother  tentatively. 

“Yeah.” 

“Don’t  you  remember  Marie?” 

“Oh,  that  brat.” 

“Johnny! — Anyway,  you  haven’t  seen  her  for 
two  years.” 

Johnny  noisily  scraped  back  liis  chair.  “Got 
to  hurry.  Pete’s  going  to  change  some  of  the  play¬ 
ers — ” 

“Don’t  take  your  best  sweater,”  but  Johnny 
had  made  sure  he  was  outside  when  his  mother 
said  that. 

“Lock,  see  here’s  our  man  up  at  bat.  The 
man  on  the  second  base  starts  to  steal,  then — ” 


“Come  and  get  it,  children!  Really,  Johnny, 
you  must  be  boring  Marie  to  death,”  said  Mrs. 
Brown  from  the  dining  room. 

“Oh,  no.  I  just  love  to  have  it  explained,”  re¬ 
plied  Marie. 

“Yes.  Isn’t  it  nice  that  John  and  Marie  have 
-always  gotten  along  so  well,  “cooed  Mrs.  Peter 
son. 

Brt  Johnny  and  Marie  did  net  hear  this.  They 
were  over  at  the  sideboard  and  Johnny  was  say¬ 
ing,  “Oh,  Marie,  we’re  going  to  have  a  dance  pret¬ 
ty  soon  . ” 

E.  Murray,  ’40 


JUST  FOR  SPITE 

Dona's  heart  gave  a  sickening  lurch.  Why 
shouldn’t  it,  -for  it  was  her  first  day  in  the  operating 
room  as  a  student  nurse! 

Her  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  sound 
of  the  swinging  doors,  opening  beh’nd  her.  She 
turned,  just  as  two  internes  were  wheeling  in  a 
patient.  As  the  stretcher  drew  nearer,  she  saw  that 
a  pale  but  strong-looking  boy  of  twelve  lay  on  it. 
The  nurses  and  internes  placed  the  boy  carefully 
on  the  operating  table.  The  youngster  thanked 
them  with  a  weak  smile. 

Dona  scolded  herself,  “Here  is  a  little  child,  so 
brave,  and  here  you  are,  Dona  Todd,  a  full-grown 
woman,  and  shivering  like  a  leaf.” 

When  Dona  had  herself  under  control,  she 
moved  near  the  boy.  “What  is  your  name?”  she 
asked  in  a  friendly  tone  of  voice. 

“Jimlmie,”  he  said.  In  the  next  breath  he  que¬ 
ried,  “Why  are  you  shivering?” 

“I’m  not  ishivering;  I’m  just  shocked  that  such 
a  little  boy  is  sio  brave.” 

“I’m  not  little,”  cried  Jimmie.  “Im  twelve 
years  old.”  , 

“Twelve.,  yeans  old!”1  cried  Dona,  acting  as 
though  she  were  shocked.  “Excuse  me,  I  thought 
you  were  a  little  child..” 

“I’m  tall,”  said  Jimmie.  Wait  till  I'm  better. 
You’ll  see  me  as  I  really  am,  then.” 

Just  then  the  anesthetist  motioned  to  Dona  to 
move  away. 

“See  you  later,  Jimmie.” 

“Okay,  miss.” 

The  anesthetist  bent  over  Jimmie.  “Jimmie,  old 
boy.  I’m  going  to  put  a  rubber  mask  on  your  face. 
Don’t  change  your  breathing,  and  you’ll  be  all  right.” 

“Sure,”  replied  Jimmie.  “I’ll  just  make  believe 
it’s  Hallowe’en  when  you  put  the  mask  on.” 

In  a  few  minutes,  Jimmie,  the  brave  little  pa¬ 
tient,  was  asleep;  perhaps  never  to  awaken  again. 

As  Dona  watched  the  doctor  operate,  she  saw 
him  look  up  sharply  across  the  table  into  the  eyes  of 
his  assistant.  “I  can’t  save  him!”  he  cried.  “The 
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verniform  has  burst.” 

All  the  nurses’  and  internes’  bodies  went  taut 
for  a  second. 

Dona  was  the  first  to  recover.  She  couldn’t 
believe  it.  Jimmie,  brave  little  Jimmie,  whom  she 
had  learned  to  love  as  a  brother  in  a  few  minutes, 
couldn’t  die!  He  couldn’t! 

“No,”  she  said.  “You  must  save  him.” 

The  anesthetist  looked  up  slowly.  Shaking  his 
head,  he  muttered,  “Sorry,  the  little  fellow’s  gone.” 

Dona  gave  a  little  moan,  and  sank  unconscious 
to  the  floor. 

A  few  days  later,  Dona  stood  before  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  hospital. 

“Miss  Todd,  you  know  you  behaved  very 
queerly  in  the  surgery  the  other  day.  You  should 
know  that  you  can’t  speak  in  such  a  commanding 
tone  to  a  superior.”  These  were  the  words  of 
Mr.  Reynolds,  the  president  of  the  cabinet.  “I’m 
afraid  that  you  are  not  made  for  the  operating  room, 
Miss  Todd.  We’ll  have  you  transferred.” 

“You  can’t  do  that!”  exclaimed  Dona. 

We  can’t  do  it?  In  fact,  I  don’t  think  you  are 
made  for  the  medical  profession  at  all!” 

Casting  all  formality  and  politeness  to  the  winds, 
Dona  asked,  “I’m  not?  What  makes  you  think  so?” 
Then,  without  thinking  of  what  she  was  saying  she 
cried,  “I’ll  become  a  doctor  and  I’ll  be  back  some 
day  to  make  you  eat  your  words,  Mr.  Reynolds.” 
With  that,  she  rushed  out  of  the  room.  She  dashed 
into  her  own  little  room  where  she  hastily  packed 
her  few  belongings,  and  left  without  speaking  to 
anyone.  , 

On  the  way  home,  Dona  thought,  “What  a  fool 
I  am.  I  left  the  work  II  love,  just  to  spite  a  man 
whom  I  never  saw  before  today.  Well,  whafs  done 
is  dene.  I  will  show  him  though,”  she  promised 
herself. 

For  iseveral  weeks,  Dona  trudged  the  streets, 
looking  for  any  type  of  work.  Finally,  in  despair, 
she  contemplated  suicide.  “I  can’t,  I  mustn’t.  First 
of  all,  I  haven’t  the  courage  and  secondly,  I’m  to 
become  a  doctor,  to  show  up  Mr.  Reynolds,”  she 
quarreled  with  herself.  “I  don’t  know  how  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  done;  my  savings  have  dwindled  down  to 
$300.” 

Wearily,  Dona  walked  home  one  night.  Looking 
into  her  mailbox,  she  saw  a  letter.  The  postmark 
caught  her  eye.  From  Vienna!  Whom  did  she  know 
in  Vienna  she  wondered.  Oh  yes,  her  fifth  cousin. 
Or  was  it  her  sixth?  Oh  well,  it  didn’t  matter.  Might 
as  well  see  what  he  says. 

As  Dona  read  the  letter,  she  learned  that  her 
cousin  had  died,  and  was  leaving  her  three  thousand 
dollars.  Not  because  he  loved  her,  but  because  he 
had  once  borrowed  the  money  from  her  father  and 
had  never  paid  it  back.  Dona  was  to  have  the 


money,  on  condition  that  she  come  to  Vienna,  and 
spend  her  money  for  an  educational  purpose. 

“I  can’t  believe  it,”  cried  Dona.  “I  feel  just 
like  Cinderella!” 

Dona  packed  her  trunk  the  next  day.  She  was 
to  leawe  that  night  for  Vienna. 

Mrs.  Simpson,  her  kindly  old  landlady,  said, 
“I’m  going  to  miss  you,  my  dear.” 

“I’m  going  to  miss  you,  too,  but  I  can’t  do 
otherwise.  I  have  to  go  in  order  to  receive  the 
money.” 

A  few  hours  later,  Dona,  crying  a  little,  kissed 
Mrs.  Simpson  goodbye. 

In  two  and  a  half  weeks,  Dona  was  in  Vienna, 
had  received  her  money,  and  had  decided  to  enter 
a  medical  university  there.  This  might  be  called 
fast  work,  but  all  she  did,  while  coming  over  on 
the  boat,  was  plan. 

Ten  years  later,  a  young  woman,  about  twenty- 
nine  years  old,  walked  into  a  certain  hospital  in 
New  York.  She  saw  all  the  nurses  running  about 
madly!  'She  stopped  one.  “What  is  it?  What’s 
wrong?” 

“Everything’s  wrong.  Mr.  Reynolds  has  to  be 
operated  on  for  niastoids,  and  there  isn’t  even  one 
doctor  in  the  whole  hospital.  Mr.  Reynolds,  you 
know,  is  the  president  cf  the  board  of  directors. 
He  has  been  for  over  ten  years.” 

“We’d  better  stop  this  chattering  and  get 
busy,”  suggested  Dona.  “Have  them  get  the  operat¬ 
ing  room  ready,”  she  commanded. 

“What?  Who’s  going  to  operate?” 

“I  am,  of  course,  said  Dona,  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way. 

“You  are?” 

“Yes.  Stop  asking  questions  and  do  what  I 
isaid,  please.  It’s  urgent.” 

In  half  an  hour,  patient,  doctor,  and  surgical 
instruments  were  ready.  Dona  operated. 

It  was  a  success!  Mr.  Reynolds,  her  “dearest” 
enemy,  was  going  to  live. 

Two  months  later,  Dona  stood  before  the  hoard 
of  directors. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  well  now,  except  for  a  little 
weakness,  spoke  to  Dona.  “Miss — er — -.  I  mean, 
Dr.  Todd,  I  wish  to  apologize  to  you  before  the 
whole  committee,  for  all  the  harsh  words  I  said  to 
you  several  years  ago.  Because  of  your  courage 
in  going  ahead  and  doing  what  was  practically 
impossible,  we  have  decided  to  make  you  chief' 
of  staff,  since  our  former  one  has  recently  been 
transferred.” 

Dona  couldn’t  say  a  word,  she  was  so  happy. 
This  time,  not  from  sorrow  nor  fear,  but  from  com¬ 
plete  joy,  she  fainted  again. 

Catherine  Kiklis,  ’41 
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A  COLLIE 

In  the  Sunnybrook  kennels,  one  August  morn¬ 
ing,  eight  collie  pups  appeared  on  the  earth.  Their 
sire  was  champion  Grey  Dawn,  their  mother  was  one 
of  the  finest  dogs  in  a  very  fine  kennel. 

■Collies  can  either  be  the  easiest  or  hardest 
dogs  to  raise.  Four  of  the  pups  died  that  after¬ 
noon  and  the  mother  ate  them  immediately,  not 
through  any  cannibalism,  but  to  keep  the  kennel 
clean.  She  then  gave  the  other  four  all  possible 
attention.  The  first  few  weeks  there  was  nothing 
distinguished  about  the  pups;  then  three  of  the 
collies  began  to  grow.  The  fourth,  a  small  one, 
showed  no  noticeable  growth,  and  had  no  points 
which  judges  look  for  in  a  show  dog.  Such  a  dog 
is  called  the  runt  of  the  litter  and  is  a  complete 
loss  to  the  owner  unless  he  can  sell  him  to  an 
unsuspecting  greenhorn,  looking  for  a  thorough¬ 
bred. 

Cal  Foster  was  lonesome.  He  and  his  young 
wife  had  started  a  farm  in  Valleydale.  His  wife 
had  died  leaving  Cal  hardhearted  and  stoic.  He 
had  no  one  to  care  for,  so  he  spent  all  of  his  time 
with  his  flock  of  sheep. 

I  -nally,  he  decided  to  get  a  dog.  He  had 
raised  collies  in  his  youth  and  knew  of  their 
herding  prowess.  He  argued  with  himself  that  it 
was  for  work  alone  that  he  wanted  the  ccllie,  but 
down  inside  he  knew  he  really  wanted  a  compan¬ 
ion. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  kennels,  a  smooth 
talking  kennel-man  (began  to  point  out  the  imag¬ 
inary  points  of  the  runt,  sizing  Cal  up  as  a  green¬ 
horn.  Cal  ignored  the  chattering  salesman  and 
picked  up  the  pup.  He  noticed  the  broad  chest 
which  gave  advance  of  the  dog’s  power.  It  was 
not  the  salesman  who  influenced  Cal  to  lay  down 
fifteen  dollars.  The  man  realized  Cal  was  not  the 
easy  mark  he  had  imagined  and  was  glad  to  get 
the  money.  Cal  picked  up  the  pup  and  told  him 
that  his  name  was  to  be  Bruce  in  honor  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Sunny  bank  Collie  c.f  that  name.  Little  did 
Cal  realize  that  Bruce  would  live  up  to  his  name. 

From  the  mcment  Cal  started  teaching  Bruce 
the  art  of  hording,  the  dog  showed  great  intelligence. 
Although  he  was  a  bit  ragged  at  first,  gradually  he 
became  a  smooth  working  helper.  Cal  was  not 
friendly  with  his  neighbors  and  so  passed  many 
hours  talking  to  the  deg.  A  strong  bond  existed  be¬ 
tween  them. 

It  was  Bruce’is  duty  every  morning  to  drive  the 
fleck  of  sheep  to  the  pasture  land  and  every  evening 
to  take  them  back. 

One  evening,  Bruce  was  herding  the  sheep  into 
their  pen  when  Hercules,  a  blue  ribbon  bull  with 
a  savage  temper,  who  was  kept  in  the  barn,  broke 
loose.  When  he  escaped,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was 


the  sheep  at  which  he  immediately  started.  Before 
he  reached  them,  a  tawny  belt  streaked  out  and 
caught  Hercules  on  his  tender  nostrils,  swerving 
him  just  enough  to  miss  the  sheep.  Again  he  low 
ered  his  head  and  charged,  and  again  the  same  thing 
happened.  Bruce  had  never  fought  before.  He  was 
fighting  from  pure  instinct.  'His  wolf  ancestors’ 
blood  was  surging  through  him  as  he  balked  the 
bull’s  attempts  to  get  to  the  sheep. 

After  the  flock  had  crowded  in  the  pen  from 
(Light,  Cal  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  shut'  the 
door,  and  then,  spellbound,  watched  the  bull. 

Hercules  now  turned  his  full  attention  on  the 
collie.  He  rushed  at  Bruce,  head  down  and  eyes 
tightly  shut,  cnly  to  find  his  intended  victim  was 
snapping  at  his  already  bleeding  nostrils.  As  this 
kept  up,  Hercules  soon  grew  tired  cf  it  and  sought 
■to  end  it.  Cal  new  for  the  first  time  moved  to  help 
Bruce.  This  move  proved  fatal,  however,  for  he 
slipped  and  fell  stunned  to  the  ground. 

Bruce,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  bull,  im¬ 
mediately  ran  to  his  master.  Too  late,  the  dog 
saw  the  thundering  bull  bearing  diown  on  him. 
The  collie  leaped  aside,  but  Hercule’s  horns  caught 
him  and  he  was  thrown  violently  against  the  side 
of  the  barn. 

The  bull  now  caught  sight  of  the  prone  figure 
of  C'al.  Hercules’  little  eyes  gleamed  as  he  put 
his  head  down  and  prepared  to  run  Cal  through. 
Then  sixty  pounds  of  tired  and  bruised  Collie 
leaped  at  the  bull  in  order  to  save  the  human  he 
loved.  Again  the  bull  had  been  robbed  of  his  prey. 

Cal  got  up  and  opened  the  barn  door.  Her¬ 
cules  was  now  relentlessly  pursuing  Bruce.  Straight 
toward  the  open  door  raced  the  collie  and  right  be¬ 
hind  k’m  was  the  bull.  At  the  last  minute,  Bruce 
swerved  and  Hercules  went  into  his  stall.  Cal 
quickly  shut  the  door. 

Soon  after  the  experience,  the  vet  said  that 
Bruce  would  be  perfectly  all  right  after  a  few 
weeks’  rest. 

Time  passed,  and  finally  this  grave  collie  died 
as  he  had  lived.  One  day,  when  he  went  into  town 
with  Cal,  Bruce  saw  a  mongrel  cur  in  the  path  of 
an  oncoming  express  train.  He  saved  the  pup  but 
was  crushed  by  the  train. 

David  Wilcox,  ’42 


A  >11  SIM) E RST.W  I) I NG 

Bewildered  and  resentful,  Jean  Matthews 
perched  on  the  corral  fence  and  thought  of  the 
impending  visit  of  her  cousin,  Martha.  Bow  does 
one  make  the  stay  of  a  (New  York  surgeon’s  daugh¬ 
ter  pleasant?  How  do  you  entertain  a  citified 
tenderfoot  with  whom  you’ve  never  even  corres¬ 
ponded  when  she  comes  to  the  Wild  West? 

The  sixteen  year  old  Texan  daughter  of  a 
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wealthy  cattleman  just  knew  she’d  have  to  put 
away  her  scuffed  boots,  her  disreputable  overalls, 
and  her  protecting  sombrero  to  bring  out  the 
delicate  dresses,  bought  to  her  great  disappoint¬ 
ment.  And  worse!  her  favorite  compony,  Smithy, 
couldn’t  demand  as  much  of  her  time  as  usual. 
“But  I  won’t  give  him  up  all  together!  I  won’t!  I 
won’t!” 

Suddenly,  “J|ean,  Jean.  Time  to  get  ready, 
dear,  if  we’re  going  to  meet  the  train.”  It  was 
Mrs.  Matthews  reminding  Jean  that  the  hour  of 
sacrifice  was  near. 

“Yes,  Mother,”  she  called  loudly.  And  to  her¬ 
self,  “With  round-up  time  only  a  week  away,  and 
she  going  to  stay  a  mionth  or  two.  Oh,  no,  I  just 
couldn’t  watch  a  round-up.  It’s  sooo  smelly  and 
dusty!”  Spitefully,  she  mimicked  the  anticipated 
tone  and  words  as  she  exaggerated  a  mincing  walk 
up  the  porch  steps. 

“Bah!”  she  exclaimed  to  an  already  bewild¬ 
ered  Mrs.  Matthews  who  had  been  watching  with 
amazement  the  antics  of  her  usually  normal  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Meanwhile,  Martha,  being  rapidly  drawn  to 
the  Matthews’  ranch  c.n  a  crack  speedy  flyer,  was 
unaware  of  the  unjust  resentment  directed  toward 
her.  She  was  thinking  sorrowfully  of  her  spir¬ 
ited  horse,  Tex,  and  of  how  she  had  had  to  leave 
him  at  her  father’s  large  country  estate  outside 
the  great  city.  For  Martha  loved  horses  and  rode 
every  day — at  Central  Park  when  they  were  at 
the  city  apartment  or  ever  the  broad  rolling  acres 
she  loved  at  vacation  time.  She  was  looking  for¬ 
ward  eagerly  to  many  and  spirited  horses,  to  long- 
rides  on  the  prairie,  and  to  pack  trips  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  mountains. 

But  back  at  the  tiny  Tonville  Station,  waiting 
fc.r  the  appearance  of  the  streamlined  train  which 
was  to  make  a  rare  and  special  stop  there,  Mrs. 
Matthews  was  saying.  “Now,  Jean,  promise  me 
you’ll  be  patient  with  Martha.  Remember,  she’s 
from  the  city  and  isn’t  used  to  horses,  cattle,  and 
cowboys.  She’s  your  guest  and  you  must  treat 
her  as  such.” 

“Yes,  Mother,  I’ll  remember,”  said  dutiful  Jean 
and,  as  she  spoke,  a  determination  to  be  kind,  to 
be  agreeable,  and  to  make  Martha  love  the  glori¬ 
ous  West  as  she  did  came  over  her.  It  was  a 
determination  that  strengthened  as  the  train  came 
to  a  stop  and  Martha,  not  in  a  frilly  dress,  but  in 
a  smartly  tailored  suit  that  won  even  Jean’s  instant 
approval,  stepped  forth. 

After  a  warm,  friendly  greeting  and  a  few 
questions  about  the  family,  they  started  for  the 
ranch  house.  The  trip  wa3  a  silent  one  with  hesi¬ 
tant  thoughts  and  words  quenching  the  eagerness 
of  one  and  the  friendly  determination  of  the  other. 


Finally,  as  they  neared  the  long  private  drive, 
Martha  spoke. 

“What  a  beautiful  ranch,”  she  said  enthusi¬ 
astically.  It  was  going  to  be  all  she  had  hoped! 
“Do  you  have  many  horses  and  cattle?” 

Jean  didn’t  notice  the  emphasis  on  horses.  “Oh, 
yes.  We  have  thousands  of  cattle  and  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  head  of  riding  horses  and  gangs  of  wild  ones.” 

Before  Martha  could  express  her  delight  which 
she  thought  would  be  taken  for  granted,  they  were 
at  the  porte-cochere  and  were  descending  from  the 
car.  Sorrowfully,  Jean  supposed  this  lack  ex¬ 
pressed  mere  diffidence. 

The  next  morning,  Martha,  having  retired  im¬ 
mediately  after  dinner  on  the  previous  evening  be¬ 
cause  of  fatigue,  rising  early,  saw  outside  her  win¬ 
dow  a  sight  which  added  greatly  to  her  vast  delight 
in  the  West.  It  was  Jean  schooling  Smithy.  She 
was  teaching  him  how  to  jump. 

After  watching  critically  for  a  few  seconds, 
Martha  hurriedly  reached  for  comfortable  slacks 
and  a  loose  shirt.  Hithout  waiting  to  tie  her  sloppy 
(saddle  oxfords  and  ignoring  the  dining  room  from 
which  delightful  smells  were  coming,  she  soon 
confronted  Jean. 

To  Jean’s  astonishment — for  she  expected  a 
few  curiously  ridiculous  questions  and  then  a  bored 
expression — Martha  said  incoherently,  “Jean,  Jean, 
let  me — can  I — I  mean,  would  you  please — if  you 
don’t  mind — could  I  ride  your  herse  and  try  to 
make  him  jump?” 

“Buckin,  broncs,  no!”  ejaculated  the  astonished 
Jean,  who  was,  nevertheless,  pleased  at  the  other’s 
interest.  “You’d  better  start  on  old  Susie  the  mare. 
We’ll  see  about  it  after  breakfast.  Come  on,  now. 
You  see,  my  horse  is  too  fret  for  a  beginner.” 

“A  beginner!”  repeated  the  wondering  Martha. 
“Why — ”,  but  whatever  she  intended  to  say  was  cut 
short  as  she  followed  Jean  to  the  entrance  where 
the  cook  was  beating  welcome  music  on  the  break¬ 
fast  bell. 

Sometime  later,  feeling  much  more  kindly  and 
softened  as  the  result  of  a  hearty  breakfast,  Jean 
said,  “Would  you  like  to  start  learning  on  Susie 
now,  Martha?  II  guarantee  she’s  perfectly  safe. 
She  wouldn’t  harm  a  kitten,  and  a  baby  could  ride 
her.  I’ve  asked  Pete— he’s  cne  of  the  cowhands 
you  know — to  help  me  teach  you  and  give  you  a 
few  pointers.  P’raps  if  you  stick  with  it,  you’d 
even  be  able  to  try  Smitty  before  you  go.  That 
is,  of  course,  if  you  stay  long  enough,”  Jean  added 
quickly.  She  didn’t  have  much  faith  even  in  her 
cousin’s  ability  to  learn! 

During  this  lengthy  piece  of  advice,  Martha 
had  been  desperately  trying  to  get  the  drift  and 
now  she  understood  perfectly.  She  realized  that 
Jean  thought  she  had  not  ridden  before.  As  quick- 
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Iy  as  it  had  grapsed  the  situation,  her  alert  brain 
had  formulated  a  plan — a  plan  c.f  fun.  Let  them 
go  ahead  and  show  her  the  primary  fundamentals 
and  when  they  were  quite  convinced  that  she  was 
an  igncrant  beginner  she  would  find  an  opportunity 
to  display  her  skilled  horsemanship.  Not  for  noth¬ 
ing  had  she  received  all  those  medals  and  horse 
shew  trophies  which  even  now  decorated  her  tack 
room  at  home. 

And  just  as  quickly  did  she  overrule  the 
thought  that  perhaps  it  wasn’t  quite  sporting  to 
take  advantage  of  her  cousin  in  this  way.  It’s  only 
in  fun,  she  told  herself. 

Alcud  she  said,  “Jean,  that’s  wonderful.  I’ll 
do  everything  you  say.  Let’s  start  right  away.” 

‘  0.  K.  Only  not  so  much  enthusiasm.  Re¬ 
member,  you’ve  got  to  start  easy;  and  go  slow.  Only 
a  few  minutes’  riding  today.”  This  to  a  girl  who 
had  often  spent  all  her  waking  hours  in  the  sad¬ 
dle. 

“Oh,  dear,”  said  Martha,  playing  her  chosen 
part  well.  “Are  you  sure?  It  really  looks  easy 
enough.  I’m  sure  I  can  stay  up  there  more  than  a 
few  minutes.  Especially  with  that  hern  to  hold 
on  to.” 

Jean  looked  at  her  dubiously.  “Come  on. 
We’ll  go  find  Pete.  He’ll  saddle  and  bridle  Susie 
for  you.” 

“Can’t  I  do  it  myself?”  inquired  Martha  help¬ 
fully. 

Jean  laughed.  “You  can  try  but  it  will  only 
be  a  waste  of  time,”  she  said  frankly. 

A  few  minutes  later,  they  left  the  barn,  laden 
with  saddle,  saddle  blanket,  and  bridle  and  headed 
for  the  corral  fence. 

“You  stay  here,”  Jean  cautioned.  I’ll  get  Susie 
out  of  the  corral.  She’s  so  mild  though,  even  you 
could  get  her  out  if  you  weren’t  afraid  of  the 
‘punchers’  mounts.” 

As  Jean,  disdaining  the  gate,  climbed  the  fence 
after  that  parting  and  stinging  remark,  Martha 
mumbled  to  herself,  “It  isn’t  fair.  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  joke  but  she’s  a  Westerner — jokes  are 
all  right  with  them  but  not  personal  jokes.  She’d 
take  it  too  seriously  for  it  would  be  at  her  expense. 
It’s  simply  a  misunderstanding  and  not  worth  the 
risk  of  tainting  our  friendship.  For  I  like  her.  I 
really  do.  Of  course,  ”  she  continued,  “it  would 
have  been  quite  a — ” 

A  fearful  scream,  a  shrill  whining  of  anger  and 
the  stomping  of  hoofs  rent  the  air! 

Breaking  off  her  monologue,  Martha  looked  up 
and  quickly  understood.  Unknown  to  Jean,  a  band 
of  wild  horses  had  been  placed  in  the  corral  prior 
to  breaking  them  in  as  the  extra  mounts  necessary 
for  the  roundup.  And  now  the  leader  of  these,  a 
snorting  stallion,  thoroughly  enraged  at  the  sight 


of  a  defenseless  human  on  foot,  was  madly  charg¬ 
ing  at  Jean,  who,  after  a  second’s  startled  stillness, 
was  now  racing  vainly  for  the  gate  she  hadn’t 
bothered  to  open. 

As  automatically  she  rushed  to  her  cousin’s 
aid,  many  thoughts  raced  clearly  through  Martha’s 
mind  in  the  space  of  a  single  second. 

There’s  no  time  to  go  for  help.  Even  though 
that  corral  was  built  for  hundreds  of  horses  and 
that  wild  horse  is  some  distance,  shefil  never, 
never  reach  the  fence.  She’ll  be  under  his  hoofs. 
A  shudder  swept  her  as  she  clearly  visioned  the  re¬ 
sulting  (disaster  unless,  with  the  help  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  thoroughbred,  exclusive  mount  of  Jean’s  father, 
she  could  come  to  the  rescue. 

There  was  no  more  time  for  thinking.  To  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  she  must  center  her  attention  on  her 
actions. 

Firmly,  even  cruelly,  she  jerked  the  horse  away 
from  the  barn,  dug  in  her  heels,  yelled  in  his  ear, 
set  the  sensitive  animal  at  a  mad  gallop  directly 
for  the  corral  fence. 

Only  then  did  she  look  up.  Amazement  spread 
over  her  features  as  she  saw  that  both  animal 
and  girl  were  only  a  few  yards  from  where  she  had 
seen  them  when  she  had  broken  into  a  fast  run 
for  the  tethered  thoroughbred.  She  thought  a  life¬ 
time  had  passed;  in  reality  a  split  second  had 
passed. 

Now  time  was  hurtling  by.  The  wild  stallion 
was  gaining  by  tremendous  leaps  cn  the  terrified 
girl.  The  ranch  hands  and  yard  were  in  an  uproar 
and —  my  goodness,  poor  Mr.  Matthews.  Yes,  even 
as  she  felt  the  muscles  of  the  horse  beneath  her  gath¬ 
er  for  the  jump  over  the  fence,  purposely  built  so 
high  that  no  wild  horse  could  escape  over  it,  Martha 
thought  of  Mrs.  Matthews. 

Then  she  relaxed  over  the  horse’s  neck  as  she 
felt  him  leaving  the  ground.  Will  he  make  it? 
It’s  awfully  high.  Twice  as  high  as  I’ve  ever 
jumped  before.  I  wonder  if  anyone  ever  jumped 
this  high.  Up— up — up!  Say,  if  we  don’t  start 
coming  down  soon  we’ll  be  “Over  the  Rainbow.” 

Martha  tensed.  Could  this  be  she,  being  triv¬ 
ial,  even  humerrus  in  the  face  of  such  great  dan¬ 
ger  to  her  cousin?  Apparently  it  was  true,  then, 
that  people’s  reactions  to  danger  were  sometimes 
most  peculiar. 

Suddenly  Martha  saw  they  were  landing.  It 
wasn’t  going  to  be  good.  He  was  coming  down  at 
too  perpendicular  an  angle.  Goodbye  horseman¬ 
ship,  thought  Martha.  I’ll  be  content  if  I  can 
just  stay  on.  Otherwise — .  With  a  terrific  thud  the 
great  horse  landed  on  the  other  side  of  the  corral 
fence.  Martha’s  neck  snapped  back  with  a  jerk 
that  made  it  sore  for  days  to  ccme.  Btit  she  didn’t* 
notice  that  now.  Wildlj-  she  clung  as  she  prayed 
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that  her  mount  would  recover.  Would  his  forelegs 
stand  that  shock?  Would  he — ?  These  thoughts 
she  discarded  as  he  pandered  on  toward  Jean  who, 
in  her  terrified  state  and  the  nearness  of  the  wild 
stallicn,  had  lost  all  hope,  all  reason. 

Run!  R,un!  Run!  This  was  all  Jean  thought, 
heard,  or  knew.  Run!  R,un!  Martha  saw  imme¬ 
diately  that  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  Jean 
didn’t  even  recognize  that  rescue  was  at  hand.  She, 
Martha,  she  alone  must  lift  her  muscular  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  pound  cousin,  not  only  clear  of  the 
ground,  but  to  the  saddle  and  then  get  clear  of  the 
wild  horse.  Arid  it  must  be  done  at  once! 

For  the  first  time  since  she  started,  less  than 
ninety  seconds  ago,  Martha  thought  of  the  futil¬ 
ity,  the  hopelessness  of  her  attempt.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible!  It  couldn’t  be  done! 

But  even  now  she  was  in  front  of  Jean,  was 
gripping  hard  with  her  knees  and  feet  and  she 
leaned  over  to  sweep  the  girl*  fortunately  too 
frightened  and  startled,  from  her  feet.  As  her  arm 
went  around  Jean’s  waist,  she  knew  her  position 
was  against  the  law  of  gravity — knew  she  must 
leave  the  saddle  and  go  hurtling  to  the  ground  on 
top  of  her  paralyzed  cousin. 

Yet  even  as  she  thought  she  must  be  falling, 
she  felt  an  intense  strain  on  her  arm  and  realized 
that  the  momentum  of  the  gallop  and  the  sweep 
of  her  arm  was  carrying  Jean  along  with  them,  her 
feet  just  off  the  ground. 

It  was  unbelievable  and  it  couldn’t  last.  The  pain 
in  her  arm  had  become  excruciating.  How  could 
anybody  hold  anyone  like  this  she  thought  wildly 
tightening  her  grip  on  Jean  despite  the  increased 
agony. 

But  now,  the  miracle,  always  necessary  in 
these  spectacular  rescueis,  was  happening.  Jean 
had  snapped  out  of  the  coma  induced  by  terror. 
The  knowledge  that  the  rescue  she  thought  impos¬ 
sible  might  be  accomplished  by  her  own  assist¬ 
ance  had  made  her  alive  again.  She  had  tangled 
her  left  hand  in  the  horse’s  mane  in  a  furious  grip 
and  wais  now  seeking  to  pull  herself  to  his  back. 

Martha  could  not  assist  her.  One  hand  held 
the  reins  which  normally  controlled  the  horse, 
though  now  he  was  bolting  madly  and  the  other 
was  about  Jean  in  a  grip  rapidly  becoming  less 
secure. 

Not  for  nothing,  however,  was  Jean  a  true 
daughter  of  the  West.  All  the  training  and  tricks, 
all  the  hours  in  the  saddle,  all  instincts  for  Self- 
preservation  stood  her  in  good  stead  and  she  man¬ 
aged  to  swing  herself  atop  her  father’s  horse. 

Thundering  by  behind  them  went  the  wild 
stallion  who  could  not  check  his  speed  quickly 
enough  to  charge  the  mounted  horse  that  had 
traversed  directly  across  his  path.  Snorting  and 


blowing,  he  slid  to  a  different  direction,  charged 
forward  and  reared  to  a  halt  as  the  massive  gate 
slammed  shut  by  the  waiting  cowhands  after 
Martha,  Jean,  and  the  straining  thoroughbred  had 
galloped  through. 

A  dozen  men  had  leaped  to  grab  and  quiet 
the  gallant  animal  and  to  lift  down  the  girls,  now 
trembling  and  weak. 

It  was  forty  eight  hours  before  Martha  and 
Jean  had  recovered  completely  enough  to  speak 
of  the  horrifying  episode. 

Jean  was  speaking,  “Thank  goodness,  Martha, 
that  you  fainted  after  you  got  me  out  of  there.” 
As  Martha  didn’t  answer,  she  went  on,  “Seriously 
though,  you  know  that  neither  Mother,  nor  Dad,  nor 
I  will  ever  be  able  to  thank  you  sufficiently  for 
that  brave  wonderful  act.  But  we  will  try.  From 
now  until — until  ever!” 

Martha  smiled  faintly.  “I  want  to  thanks,  Jean. 
You  would  have  done  the  same  for  me.  Naturally 
I  couldn’t  see  you  trampled  to — .” 

She  broke  off  and  both  girls  were  silent  as 
they  thought  of  what  might  have  happened. 

Then  Jean  spoke  again.  “But  surely,  Martha,” 
she  said  haltingly  as  if  she  were  puzzled,  “Surely 
you've  ridden  before?” 

“Yes,  indeed.  Often,”  replied  Martha,  who 
went  on  to  explain  the  joke  she  had  intended  to 
play. 

“Well,”  said  Jean  thoughtfully  as  Martha  fin¬ 
ished,  “that  misunderstanding  was  certainly 
cleared  up  very  satisfactorily  two  day  ago  when 
you  saved  my  life.  Isn’t  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you?  Anything?” 

“Yes,”  said  Martha  hesitantly,  “There  is  one 
thing.” 

“Name  it!  Just  name  it!”  cried  Jean  excited¬ 
ly.  “Dad  and  Mother — we’ll  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  do  it!  We — .” 

“Just  a  minute,  just  a  minute,”  laughed  Mar¬ 
tha.  “That  won’t  be  necessary.  It’s  just  this. 
When  we  go  on  that  round-up,  please  don’t  make 
me  ride  Susie!” 

Eunice  Haney,  ’41 


TRAVELS  OF  AN  ANTIQUE  LADY 

Four  year  old  Nancy  pressed  her  tiny  pug  nose 
against  the  window  pane.  It  was  such  a  perfect 
winter’s  day  to  get  the  little  red  sled  out  of  the 
cellar — to  test  its  speed  on  nearby  slopes,  and  she 
had  to  be  shut  in  because  of  a  bad  cold. 

“Miss  Nancy,  Miss  Nancy,  where  is  yo?”  shouted 
Della  from  the  kitchen.  Delia  who  had  been  with 
the  Liscords  for  almost  six  years  was  loved  by 
all  who  knew  her. 

“I’m  here,  in  the  living  room,  Delia,”  replied 
Nancy. 
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“Come,  down  to.  the  kitchen  and  have  some 
cookies,  just  fresh  <  from  the  oven,  honey,’’  said 
Delia  entering  the  living  room. 

“I’m  not  .hungry  and  I  don’t  want  any  cookies,” 
muttered  Nancy.  ’Please,  Delia,  pleajce  may  I 
go  out  for  a  while?  It’s  so  nice,”  pleaded  Nancy. 

“Your  mother  thinks  it’s  too  cold,  dear,  and 
besides  we’d  rather  have  a  party.  Now  if  you’ll 
just  oo-me  down  to  the  kitchen  and  bring  yah 
dolls,  we’ll  have — ” 

“I  don’t  like  dolls  and  I  don’t  like  tea  parties, 
and  I  won’t  c  me  down  to  the  kitchen,  so  there.” 
And  with  that,  Nancy  fairly  flew  out  of  the  room 
and  up  the  well  polished  stairs.  She  entered  the 
pretty  pink  nursery.  There  were  paper  dolls  scat¬ 
tered  among  the  other  toys,  all  evidence  of  the 
child’s  endeavor  to  amuse  herself. 

Nancy  sat  on  the  floor  and  repeated^  to  herself, 
“I  hate  dolls,  I’m  going  to  throw  them  away.” 
Then  her  eyes  fell  on  an  old  rag  doll  with  shoe- 
button  eyes  and  red  yarn  hair,  dressed  in  a  faded 
blue  gown  with  a  tiny  white  pinafore,  and  care¬ 
fully  placed  cn  the  top  shelf  of  the  book  case  out 
of  her  reach.  By  standing  in  a  chair,  Nancy  re¬ 
move  1  the  doll  from  her  resting  place. 

,  “Miss  Purtilwitz,”  she  said,  addressing  her  toy 
friend,  “I  don’t  like  dolls  and  I'm  going  to  throw 
them  away;  I’m  going  to  threw  you  away.  ’  With 
that  she  walked  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and, 
with  a  careless  good  bye,  she  to  sod  Miss  'Pur¬ 
tilwitz  out  of  the  window. 

Just  about  this  time  Mrs.  Liscord,  a  tall,  beau¬ 
tiful  woman,  appeared  cn  the  scene.  “Nancy, 
dear,  where  are  you?” 

“Up  here  in  the  nursery,  Mummie.”  she  an¬ 
swered.  , 

“How  are  you,  dear?  Delia  thought  you  weren’t 

feeling  well.” 

“I  feel  all  right,  I’m  throwing  my  dolls  away. 
I  don’t  like  them.” 

A  smile  came  over  Mrs.  Discord’s  face.  “They 
all  seem  to  be  here.  How  many  have  you  thrown 
away  ?” 

“Only  one,  Mummie,  I  tossed  Miss  Purtilwitz 
out  the  window.” 

“Out  the  window  P’  exclaimed  Mrs..  .Discord. 
‘But,  darling,  Mummie  has  told  you  again  and  again 
not  to  touch  Miss  Purtilwitz.  She  belonged  to  your, 
great  grandmother  and  I  didn’t  want  anything  to 
happen  to  her.” 

“B’ut,  Mummie,  I  don’t  like  dolls,”  repeated 
Nancy,  firmly.  Mrs.  Liscord  rose.  “I’m  going  .down 
stairs  to  look  for  her.  You  go  find  Della  and  please, 
dear,  don’t  throw  any  nr.re  dells  out  the  win¬ 
dow.” 

Just  as  Mrs.  Liscord  reached  the  door,  she  no¬ 
ticed  a  little  man  coming  along  the  street  in  front 


of  the  house.  It  had  snowed  recently  and  now 
the  pavement  was  a  sheet  of  ice.  Mr.  Dingle, 
loaded  with  bags  and  packages,  was  on  his  way 
to  New  York  at  last,  for  hunting  antiques  two 
months  in  this  tiny  Vermont  town  had  proved  t© 
be  quite  a  task  for  him.  It  was  rather  difficiilt 
to  prevail  upon  the  people  here  to  part  with  their 
treasures. 

Suddenly  iMr.  Dingle  felt  his  feet  slipping  and, 
before  he  had  time  to  utter  a  sound,  he  landed 
with  a  dull,  sickening  thud  on  the  pavement.'  As 
he  did  so,  he  noticed  a  very  charming  woman  com¬ 
ing  toward  him. 

“Are  you  hurt?”  questioned  Mrs.  Liscord  anxious¬ 
ly.  “You  certainly  took  a  terrible  fall.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  my  front  doer  when  you  slipped.” 

“Thank  ycu,”  the  little  man  said,  “but  I  tliiiik 
I’ll  be  all  right.  No  bones  broken,  I  guess,”  he 
added  with  a  smile.  “I’ll  just  gather  my  bundles 
and  be  on  my  way,”  he  stammered,  as  he  tried  to 
straighten  himself.  ‘ 

The  poor  little  man  took  his  leave  and  boarded 
the  next  street  car.  It  was  a  long  tiring  trip, 
but  finally  Mr.  Dingle  heard  the  conductor  shout, 
“Grand  Central  Station.”  As  he  collected  flis  am 
tides,  he  felt  something  drop  to  the  floor  of  the 
car.  On  leaning  over,  he  noticed  the  object  was 
an  old  rag  doll  in  a  faded  blue  dress. 

“My<  'word,”  exclaimed  the  little  man.  ‘'‘This 
is  strange.  Where  did  I  pick  up  this  doll?  Why 
it’s  a  hundred  years  old  if  it’s  a  day.  Perhaps  my 
trip  wasn’t  as  useless  as  T  thought.  Why  this 
doll  is  worth  a  fortune  to  me.” 

It  was,  therefore,  in  a  little  shew  case  in  an 
antique  shop  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  that 
Miss  Purtilwitz  was  destined  to  spend  a  few  ex¬ 
citing  days. 

About  a  week  after  Miss  Purtilwitz’  terrible  ad¬ 
venture,  one  of  New  York’s  fashionable  parties  was 
in  full  progress.  “Quiet  everyone,  quiet,  please!” 
It  was  Eve  Cunningham  who  spoke.  “Now  you 
all  know  this  is  a  scavenger  hunt  and  the  first 
one  returning  with  all  the  articles  on  his  list  will 
be  the  winner  of  first  prize.” 

A  murmur  spread  through  the  crowd.  Every¬ 
one  was  anxious  to  start.  “Come  back  here  at 
midnight  whether  your  list  is  completed  or  not. 
From  here  we’ll  go  to  the  Ritz  Roof  for  dancing. 
Run  along,  now,”  concluded  Eve,  as  she  dis¬ 
missed  the  couples  with  a  careless  wave  of  her 
hand. 

Susan  Price,  glamour  debutante  of  two  seasons’ 
ago,  jumped  into  David  Welve’s  luxurious  con¬ 
vertible.  “Davy,”  she  said  lightly,  “we  have  an 
awfully  long  list.” 

“Susan,  my  girl,  what  is  article  number  one?” 
asked  David  patiently. 
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“Let  me  see,’’  murmured  Susan.  “Oh,  my  good¬ 
ness!  Ilt’s  an  antique  doll.  Now  where  on  earth 
shall  we  ever  find  such  a  thing?  I  know  just  the 
place.  It’s  on  the  other  side  of  town.  Why  the 
man  has  everything  in  the  line  of  antiques,”  and 
with  that,  David  started  to  speeid,  through  the 
streets  of  New  York. 

The  car  stopped  with  a  jerk.  “Here  we  are 
Susan,  my  girl,  right  in  front  of  Dingle’s  Antique 
Shoppe.” 

“Keep  your  fingers  crossed,”  whispered  Susan,  as 
they  entered  the  dark  interior  of  the  quaint  shop. 

A  little  man  rose  from  his  seat  behind  the 
counter  and  approached  Susan.  “Can  I  help  you, 
Miss?”  he  asked. 

“I’m  looking  for  an  antique  doll.  Have  you  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort  here?” 

“Ah,  my  good  lady,  I  have  just  the  thing  you 
wish,”  replied  the  little  man  as  he  took  a  rag  doll 
from  the  showcase.  “This  doll  :s  a  hundred  years 
old,”  he  exclaimed.  “I  found  it  in  a  little  Vermont 
town  less  than  a  week  ago.” 

Susan  held  the  doll  imder  the  tiny  lamp  on  the 
counter.  She  fingered  the  faded  blue  dress,  and 
stroked  the  coarse  yarn  hair.  “It’s  just  what  we’re 
looking  for,”  she  exclaimed  enthusiastically.  “How 
much  are  you  asking  for  it?” 

“Well,”  mused  the  proprietor,  as  he  eyed  Su¬ 
san’s  ermine  wrap,  “for  su:h  an  unusual  doll,  I 
couldn’t  think  of  getting  less  than  two  hundred 
dollars.” 

“Write  a  check  for  it,  David,  and  hurry.  We 


must  be  on  our  way,”  called  Susan  from  the  door. 

As  Sue  arrived  at  the  Cunningham  estate  at 
eleven  thirty,  Eve  met  her  at  the  door  with  “Dar¬ 
ling,  let  me  congratulate  you  for  being  the  first 
one  back.” 

Susan  was  terribly  excited.  “David,”  she 
shouted,  “David,  we’ve  won  first  prize.” 

“Yes,  I  know,  he  interrupted.  “Now  will  you 
please  tell  me  what  I  should  do  with  all  this  stuff 
we’ve  collected?” 

“It’s  very  simple.”  replied  Susan  cooly.  “Just 
drive  to  the  nearest  dump  and  leave  everything 
there  except  the  doll,  I  think  I’ll  keep  her.  She 
brought  me  good  luck.” 

Miss  Purtilwitz  spent  a  most  enjoyable  eve¬ 
ning  on  the  Ritz  Rcof  and  three  months  in  the 
pocket  of  Susan’s  ermine  wrap.  It  was  in  thi3 
pocket  that  she  was  discovered  by  the  maid  who, 
as  she  was  preparing  to  put  the  coat  in  storage, 
tossed  the  doll  carelessly  on  the  bed. 

“Martha,  where  did  this  creature  come  from!” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Price  gingerly  picking  up  the  doll. 

“I  found  it  in  the  pocket  of  Mi3s  Susan’s  wrap, 
Mrs.  Price.” 

“Well,  put  it  in  a  box,  please,  il  think  I  shall 
send  it  to  my  relatives  in  Vermont.  I’m  sure  my 
sister,  Julia  Liseord,  would  adore  something  like 
this,  she  always  did.” 

And  so  Miss  Purtilwitz  again  took  her  place  on 
the  top  shelf  of  the  bookcase  in  the  little  pink 
nursery. 
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POETRY 


WHICH  SE EASON  IS  MOST  POPULAR 

When  winter  winds  blow  through  our  wraps 
And  shivers  come  and  go, 

We  yearn  for  Spring  and  sporty  slacks, 

We’re  sick  and  tired  of  snow. 

When  Spring  comes  round  with  mud  and  showers 
And  a  head-cold  chafes  the  nose, 

We  long  for  Summer’s  sun  and  flowers, 

Its  moonlight  and  the  rose, 

At  last  the  Summer  hours  do  come 
With  the  mosquito  and  the  fly, 

And  we  wait  and  pray  for  autumn 
When  all  such  pests  may  die. 

And,  sure  as  Fate,  when  Autumn’s  here 
With  foliage  red  and  gold, 

And  Jack  Frost  whispers,  “Winter’s  near’’ 

We  long  for  its  bracing  cold. 

John  McGowan,  '41 


AMERICA 

No  mater  where  you  travel 
By  land  or  air  or  foam 
Your  steps  will  always  turn  you 
Back  to  your  friends  and  home. 

Although  it’s  nice  to  wander 
To  see  the  lands  abroad 
We  should  be  glad  we’re  living  here 
And  give  great  thanks  to  God 

Thanks  for  the  land  we  live  in — 

Free,  united,  strong, 

Strong  enough,  and  free  enough 
To  protect  us  from  all  wrong. 

Arlene  Trudeau,  ’41 


CYNICAL 

The  senior  comes  to  the  end  of  learning, 
With  less  of  aim  than  ctf  desire, 

With  less  of  thought  indeed,  ihan  yearning 
To  win,  of  course,  but  not  aspire. 

Paul  Kenney  ’41 


SPRING 

Soon  crocuses  will  poke  their  heads 
Above  the  blankets  of  their  beds, 

And  daffodils  will  blossom,  too, 

In  springtime  as  they  usually  do. 

The  birds  once  more  will  build  their  nests 
And  trimly  preen  their  courting  vests. 

For  snow  has  gone  and  grass  so  green 
In  meadows  and  on  hills  is  seen 

That  birds  and  flowers  both  seem  to  sing 
To  usher  in  this  glorious  spring. 

Phyllis  Donaghey,  ’41 


OUR  CROPS 

The  honest  farmer  rose  at  dawn 

And  through  the  day  he  sowed  his  seeds; 

Before  the  summer  months  had  gone 

He  reaped  his  crop  which  filled  his  needs. 

The  evil  farmer  rose  at  noon 
And  through  the  day  he  sowed  his  seeds 

And  as  the  autumn  months  came  soon 
He  reaped  his  crop — a  mass  of  weeds. 

Our  lives  are  like  the  farmers  two 
We  sow  our  crops  by  daily  deeds. 

Whatever  the  yield,  we’ll  reap  what’s  due, 

Some,  a  fruitful  crop;  others  tangled  weeds. 

Constance  Hatson,  ’42 


BEREFT 

Cold  and  cuttingly,  the  wind, 

Keen  and  raw  and  clear, 

Swiftly  strips  the  moaning  trees, 

And  bare  boughs  appear. 

Cold  and  cutting  deep,  your  words, 
Keen  and  raw  and  clear, 

Swiftly  strip  my  silent  heart 
Of  hopes  held  dear. 

Ruth  A.  McGuerty,  ’40 
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A  STORM  AT  SEA 

The  ocean  waves  rise  dark  and  high, 

They  soar  and  roughly  wash  the  sky. 

Ships  try  to  keep  a  steady  course 
Despite  the  icy,  brawling  force. 

The  wind  blows  spume  with  whistling  glee, 
And  forwards  the  tantrum  of  the  sea, 

E'ut  seamen  do  not  seem  afraid 

Of  the  winds’  and  seas’  destroying  raid. 

The  timbers  shriek  beneath  the  strain, 

Then  falls  the  driving,  biting  rain 
To  add  to  the  tumult  of  the  sea 
And  to  the  sailors’  misery. 

But  when  the  moon  comes  struggling  through 
The  tattered  clouds,  in  dismal  blue 
'The  stars  appear,  a  changeless  guide 
Above  the  tossing,  fretful  tide. 

Wm.  Anderson,  ’41 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  BOOK 

He  who  owns  and  reads  a  book 
Has  many  friends  if  he  but  look 
Between  its  leaves;  he’ll  probably  find 
That  he  has  left  his  cares  behind 

He  who  has  a  book  at  hand 
Can  many  counsellors  command, 

A  king  is  he,  if  he  but  look, 

His  kingdom  is  his  precious  book. 


Arthur  A.  Fowle,  ’41 


FUTILITY 


I  sit  and  study  the  night  away, 

To  know  my  lessons  for  next  day 

I  try  to  learn  them  with  all  my  might 
>  But  what’s  the  use?  When  I  recite, 

I  forget  them  anyway. 

H.  Goldman,  41 

IF 

If  every  one  left  his  work  undone, 

And  every  one  wanted  only  fun, 

If  every  one  fooled  his  time  away, 

What  would  there  be  in  this  world  today? 

If  every  one  said,  “Oh,  let  it  go,” 

“We’ve  plenty  of  time,”  or,  “It  won’t  show,” 
If  everyone  tried  to  play  and  shirk, 

Who  in  the  world  would  do  its  work? 

James  Malanson,  ’40 


YOUTH’S  VIEWPOINT 

The  Road  of  Life  is  hard  and  long 
So  philosophers  have  said, 

For  Youth  so  gay  and  carefree  though 
It’s  hard  to  look  ahead. 

To  worry  over  jobs  and  homes — 

Why  that  seems  just  a  bore! 

Our  worry  is — tomorrow’s  test 
No  studying  before,  , 

The  Prom  that’s  coming  up  next  week, 

And  still  no  thrilling  date, 

Engagements  at  somebcdy’s  house, 

And  certain  to  be  latp! 

Our  motto  is;  “Be  happy  now” 

For  all  too  soon  we’ll  learn 
Right  after  graduation  days 
The  road  will  make  a  turn. 

Down  through  our  stupid,  rosy  haze 
Reality  brealcS/  in! 

We  wake  to  find  the  battle’s  there, 

And  may  the  best  man  win! 

RiUth  Garvey,  !41 

DREAMING 

I  had  a  dream  one  summer  night 
Of  fairies,  small  and  gay  and  light. 

I  watched  them  leap  from  flower  to  tree 
Rejoicing  in  night  air  fresh  and  free. 

Then  the  dwarfs  came  out  to  play, 

Cute  they  were  in  their  own  tiny  way, 
Chuckling,  they  came  to  join  the  fun 
Because  at  last  their  work  was  done. 

I  sat  there  watching  them  glide  and  prance 
In  delightful,  fantastic,  fairy  dance, 

When  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  some  one  call — 
“Rita!  Aren’t  you  going  to  get  up  at  all?” 

Rita  Dwyer,  ’41 

NEXT  YEAR 

Let’s  make  this  year  a  happy  one 
To  every  one  who’s  earnest; 
Co-operate  and  then  we’ll  see 
This  way  is  best  and  fairest. 

Days  will  go  and  months  will  pass 
You’ll  never  know  they’re  going 
Searching  for  real  happiness 
And  sdeds  of  friendship  sowing. 

Fred  Greenleaf,  ’40 
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WAR 

The  siren  sounded  again  today — 

Grimly  they  wait  till  it  blows  “away.” 
Perhaps  it  will  ring  again  tonight 
For  other  hours  of  awful  fright. 

They  fear  the  bombs  the  airmen  drop 
And  pray  and  hope  it  soon  will  stop 
Before  destruction  falls  around 
Leaving  yawning  shell-holes  in  the  ground. 
Windows  banked  with  bags  of  sand 
Horror  and  fear  reign  over  the  land  . 


OUR  FLAG 

To  keep  thee  pure  and  free  from  stain 
We’ll  stand  where  all  the  bullets  rain. 

What  is  life,  or  what  are  we 
That  we  should  fear  to  die  for  thee? 

Accept  us  in  thy  hour  of  need 
We  ask  with  pride  for  thee  to  bleed. 

Dear  banner,  hear  our  earnest  prayer 
And  let  us  bravely  do  our  share. 

Robert  Roche,  ’42 


What  are  yov  3omg  JiUny? 
Oh!  -Swwj Mg  th*  chutes. 
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SPORTS 


BASKETBALL 

This  year’s  basketball  team,  though  not  the 
best  ever  to  represent  Woburn,  is  far  from  the 
worst.  The  team  twice  administered  decisive  de¬ 
feats  to  the  old  arch-rival,  Winchester  High.  Win¬ 
chester’s  team  was  weak  this  year,  but  in  the 
past,  no  matter  how  much  stronger  one  of  the 
two  teams  might  have  been,  it  was  seldom  that 
one  aggregation  won  both  games. 

Undoubtedly  Woburn’s  standout  performer  is 
Captain  Bill  Hutchinson.  He  is  the  most  expert 
ball  handler  on  the  team,  and  his  presence  in  the 
lineup  tends  to  steady  the  rest  of  the  players.  Paul 
Doherty,  the  best  prospect  from  the  Woburn  Junior 
High  in  recent  years,  has  lived  up  to  expectations, 
and  at  the  halfway  mark,  he  was  leading  the  squad 


in  points  scored.  Billy  Brophy  and  Jerry  Cristaldi 
alternate  at  the  other  forward  post.  Charley  Brad¬ 
ley  and  Ray  R,oss  are  first  line  replacements  in 
the  fore  court,  although  sometimes  they  play 
guard. 

In  the  back  court  we  find  Dick  Dickson  and 
Jimmy  Gaffney,  with  Butch  Sweeney  alternating 
with  Dick,  and  Richard  Cavicchi,  with  Jimmy. 
Jimmy  was  leading  the  guards  in  scoring  at  the 
halfway  point  in  the  schedule,  while  Dick  Dickson 
continues  to  be  the  ranking  defense  player.  Inch 
Cavicchi  tries  hard  to  do  both.  Butch  Sweeney 
stands  out  when  it  comes  to  taking  the  ball  of 
our  own  backboard.  It  must  be  stated  that,  at  the 
present  writing,  the  students  have  loyally  sup¬ 
ported  the  team. 
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Woburn  27 — ‘Winchester  17 

V/cburn  High  opened  its  basketball  season  by 
taking  an  expected  victory  from  Winchester.  The 
Orange  and  Black,  however,  found  it  hard  to  get 
start'd  with  Winchester  leading  most  of  the  first 
half  of  the  game.  In  the  last  two  periods,  the  local 
boys  found  themselves,  and  from  the  last  quarter 
cn  there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  outcome. 
Captain  Bill  Hutchinson  was  the  feature  player  for 
Woburn. 

Salem  82 — Woburn  18 

Salem  High,  a  potential  Tech  Tournament 
team,  provided  the  opposition  in  Woburn’s  home 
game.  The  Witch  City  boys  reeled  off  11  points  be¬ 
fore  the  locals  could  score  a  point.  Woburn  then 
proceeded  to  close  the  gap  to  make  the  score  11 
to  9.  Salem  managed  to  hang  on  to  a  2  or  3  point 
lead  until  the  end  of  the  third  period  when  they 
led  IS  to  15.  With  the  start  of  the  fcurh  period 
came  a  barrage  of  baskets  by  Salem,  a  procedure 
which  continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the  game. 
Dick  Dickson,  Inch  Cavicchi,  and  Butch  Sweeney 
did  a  good  job  on  the  defensive  for  three  periods 
but  thereafter  the  Salemites’  power  was  not  to  be 
thwarted.  Cheepie  Doherty  and  Jimmy  Gaffney  did 
most  of  Woburn’s  scoring. 

Woburn  37— Keith  Academy  30 

For  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years  a  Wo¬ 
burn  team  was  able  to  defeat  Keith  at  Lowell  in 
the  small  gym.  Rill  Hutchinson  stood  out  in  this 
game  like  a  sore  thumb.  He  scored  11  points,  but 
we  can  remember  at  least  six  instances  when  he 
was  robbed  of  baskets  by  the  fates.  Bill  Brcphy 
and  Jimmy  Gaffney  also  showed  to  advantage  for 
Woburn.  .Yearly  one-lialf  of  Woburn’s  scoring  was 
done  in  the  third  period  when  it  tallied  15  times. 

Somerville — Woburn  31 

For  three  periods  the  Somerville  aggregation 
overpowered  the  local  baisketeers.  In  the  final 
quarter,  however,  the  Orange  and  Black  defense 
began  to  click,  rolling  up  21  points.  Jerry  Cris¬ 
ta  Idi  led  Woburn’s  scoring  with  Captain  Bill  right 
on  bis  heels. 

Woburn  31 — Winchester  12 

The  Winchester  High  basketballers,  fresh  from 
a  spectacular  14  point  victory  over  Wakefield,  came 
here  expecting  great  things  of  themselves.  Right 
from  the  start,  however,  the  local  basket-tossers 
proceeded  to  cool  them  down.  Led  by  Cheepie  Do¬ 
herty  the  Orange  and  Black  ran  up  an  imposing 
lead  of  20  to  4  at  half-time.  In  the  second  half 
the  Woburn  offensive  slowed  down  somewhat,  but 
still  managed  to  outscore  the  opponent.  Woburn’s 
zone  defense  was  practically  impenetrable;  no  one 
of  the  opponents  could  get  more  than  one  field 
goal. 


Woburn  25 —  Puneliard  23 

Woburn  encountered  stubborn  opposition  in 
Punchard,  supposedly  a  “breather”  in  the  stiff  Wo¬ 
burn  schedule.  At  half  time  the  Punchard  visitors 
had  the  edge  13  to  12.  At  tin  start  of  the  final  half 
Woburn  soon  forged  ahead  and  never  relinquished 
the  lead  for  the  remainder  of  the  contest.  If  the 
game  bad  been  one  second  longer,  the  score  would 
have  been  tied.  Diuemond,  a  Punchard  forward,  at¬ 
tempted  one  last  shot  from  nearby  mid-court.  Just 
before  the  ball  left  his  hands,  the  hern  designat¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  game  sounded.  The  ball  dropped 
into  the  basket,  but  it  was  to  no  avail.  If  the  ball 
had  been  in  the  air  when  the  horn  sounded,  it 
would  have  been  counted. 

Peabody  19 — Woburn  18 

After  leading  practically  the  whole  game,  Wo¬ 
burn  went  down  to  defeat  in  the  last  five  seconds  of 
play,  when  the  score  was  tied,  by  a  foul  shot.  The 
Woburn  players  could  hardly  believe  they  had  lest 
when  the  final  horn  blew.  In  the  second  half,  Wo¬ 
burn  could  tally  but  3  points.  Despite  an  injured 
foot,  Bill  Hutchinson  managed  to  hobble  around, 
and  besides  getting  9  points  he  was  the  standout 
operative  for  Woburn. 

Woburn  85 — Watertown  39 

The  Woburn  basketeers  smashed  the  Tech 
tornament  aspirations  of  Watertown  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  7  game  winning  streak  by  a  35  to  30 
score.  Woburn  led  for  the  last  3  quarters  of  the 
game  except  for  one  or  two  instances.  Cheepie 
Doherty  amassed  a  total  of  20  points,  the  greatest 
number  of  points  a  Woburn  player  has  scored,  in 
one  game  turing  the-  last  2  or  3  years.  Bill  Brophy 
was  outstanding  in  his  floor  work.  He  was  all  over 
the  court  intercepting  Watertown  passes  and  set¬ 
ting  up  Woburn  baskets.  Butch  Sweeney  and  Dick 
Dickson  played  a  good  game  on  defense. 

Everetl  1?— Wokipn  ‘78 

A  very  much  underrated  Everett  High  basketball 
team  badly  outclassed  Woburn,  sending  the  latter 
down  to  its  worst  defeat  of  the  season.  The  Wo¬ 
burn  players  obviously  suffered  somewhat  of  a  let 
down  after  their  great  game  at  Watertown.  To 
designate  the  conclusion  of  each  period,  the  timer 
fired  a  gun  off.  Inch  Cavicchi  and  Joe  Lallv, 
the  two  track  men  on  the  squad,  were  ready  to 
start  racing  when  they  heard  this  shot.  In  all 
fairness  to  Everett,  it  must  be  stated  that  it  has  a 
very  good  team.  The  defeat  cannot  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  fact  that  the  Woburnites  had  an 
“off-night.”  This  marked  the  conclusion  of  t’.ie 
first  half  of  Woburn’s  19  game  schedule. 
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The  following  is  the  scoring  records  of  the 
team  up  to  and  including  the  Everett  game: 

First  Game 


Name 

Pos. 

Goals 

Fouls 

Ttl.  Ptoinfcs 

Hutchinson 

F 

28 

7 

63 

Doherty 

C 

30 

15 

75 

Brophy 

F 

12 

3 

27 

Cristaldi 

F 

15 

5 

35 

Dickson 

G 

1 

0 

2 

Gaffney 

G 

15 

8 

38 

Cavicchi 

G 

1 

1 

3 

Sweeney 

G 

1 

0 

2 

Ross 

G,  C 

0 

0 

0 

Bradley 

G,  F  11 

Second  Team 

0 

2 

Name 

Pos. 

Goals 

Fouls 

Ttl.  Points 

Cristaldi 

F 

7 

0 

14 

Lally 

F,  C 

21 

8 

50 

Mullen 

G 

8 

5 

21 

Martin 

F 

5 

u 

12 

Downey 

F 

4 

5 

13 

Queenin 

G 

5 

3 

13 

Bradley 

G 

0 

1 

1 

Kleenin 

G 

5 

3 

13 

Dobbins 

G 

1 

1 

3 

Danizio 

G 

0 

3 

3 

Kee 

G 

1 

3 

5 

Corbett 

F 

0 

0 

0 

Hern 

G 

TRACK 

0 

0 

0 

Though 

weakened  somewhat 

by  the  lotss  of 

some  of  its  best  performers  by  graduation,  the 
track  team  has  a  good  chance  of  equalling  last 
spring’s  seasonal  record  of  4  games  won  and  1 
lost.  Captain  Larry  Cullen  leads  a  group  of  5 
lettermen,  including  Larry,  Adam  Diamont,  Rich¬ 
ard  Cavicchi,  Ed  Crouch,  and  Andy  Prousalis. 

Larry  Cullen  and  his  “shadow”,  Adam  Dia¬ 
mont,  who  is  always  at  Larry’s  heels,  should  be 
better  than  ever  in  the  distance  runs  this  spring. 
Ed  Crouch  looks  good  for  the  high  jump  and  440 
yard  run.  Inch  Cavicchi  and  Andy  Prousalis  will 
be  back  at  the  dashes  and  possibly  the  broad 
jump.  -  ! 

Ed  McCall  should  do  well  in  the  distances, 
while  Joe  Lally,  and  Bill  Brewer  are  expected  to 
show  to  advantage  in  the  shot  putt  and  high  jump. 
Help  is  also  expected  from  Paul  Logue  in  the 
shorter  runs.  Bob  Roche  looms  as  a  good  pros¬ 
pect  in  the  high  jump  and  dashes. 

Last  season  Woburn  was  strong  in  the  running 
events  but  not  in  the  field  contests.  With  a  little 
help  from  the  men  in  the  field  events,  the  team 
should  make  a  good  account  of  itself  since  the 
runners  are  practically  the  same  as  last  year. 


BASEBALL 

The  baseball  team  is  expected  to  show  an  im¬ 
provement  over  last  year  with  7  lettermen  re¬ 
turning.  It  is  not  unlikely  (hat  for  the  first  time 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  Woburn  will  win 
more  than  it  will  lese.  From  last  year’s  Junior 
Legion  team,  besides  some  of  the  regulars,  come 
new  prospects,  who  should  help  the  high  school 
team. 

The  lettermen  returning  are  Butch  Sweeney, 
Jack  Ferullo,  Rjchard  Cavicchi},  Walter  Canney, 
B’ob  Nazarian,  Roland  Dickson,  Jim  Gaffney.  Butch 
Sweeney  received  honorable  mention  as  a  catcher 
in  the  all  scholastic  pell  last  year.  Jack  Ferullo 
and  Walter  Canney  will  probably  hold  down  second 
base  and  shortstop  respectively.  Jim  Gaffney  will 
also  play  the  infield.  Dick  Dickson,  winner  of 
three  games  out  of  four  and  a  better  than  300 
hitter  on  last  year’s  Legion  team,  is  the  leading 
candidate  for  pitcher.  Inchie  Cavicchi,  who  led 
the  Legion  in  batting  last  year,  and  Bob  Nazarian, 
a  veteran  of  two  seasons  on  the  high  school,  are 
candidates  for  outfield  berths. 

The  following  members  cf  the  Legion  team 
are  very  likely  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
regular  lineup:  Ray  Ross,  Warren  Leland,  Bob 
Roche,  Charley  Bradley,  Ralph  Cogan,  Joe  Queenin 
Mike  Stokes  and  Connie  O’Doherty.  Ray  Ross  with 
a  3  and  1  record  and  Warren  Leland  should  do 
a  lot  of  pitching.  Bob  Roche,  heavy,  300  plus  hit¬ 
ter,  is  the  leading  aspirant  for  first  base.  Charley 
Bradley  and  Joe  Queenin  arc  out  for  infield  posi¬ 
tions,  with  Lefty  Cogan  and  Connie  O’Doherty 
candidates  for  the  outfield.  Mike  Stokes,  who  hit 
300  for  the  Legion,  is  out  fer  the  catcher  position. 
Bill  Brophy  and  Joe  Lally  will  probably  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  team’s  pitchers. 

With  practically  all  of  these  boys  having  played 
regularly  for  the  high  school  or  Legion,  this  year’s 
team  will  be  much  mere  experienced  than  the  one 
of  last  season.  Lack  of  experience  was  a  prime 
factor  in  some  cf  the  defeats  of  last  year. 
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SCHOOL  ACTIUITIES 


EASTERS 


MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOLASTIC 


PRESS  CONFERENCE 


The  Eastern  Massachusetts  Scholastic  Press 
Conference  w?(S  -held  at  Northeastern  University 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  January  13.  Five 
members  of  the  R.eflector  Staff:  Emma.  Brooks  ’41, 
Barbara  Everberg  ’41,  Ellen  Neilson  ’40,  Helen 
Parshley  ’40,  and  Arline  Troudeau  ’41,  attended 
the  annual  conference  as  representatives  of  the 
Woburn  High  School.  There  were  delegates  from 
nearly  all  the  schools  of  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

At  this  meeting  Arthur  Fowle  of  our  Reflector 
staff  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  exchange 
ideas  for  the  improvement  of  our  school  maga¬ 
zines.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

9:30  -  10:00  A.M. 

Registration  and  Inspection  of  Exhibits. 

10:00  -  10:20  A.M. 

Business  Session  (Arthur  Fowle  of  Woburn 
was  appointed  to  the  executive  committee) 
10:20  -  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  A.  Russell  Mack — Supervisor  of  Secondary 
Education.  'Greetings  from  State  Department 
of  Education. 

10:30  -  11:00  A.M. 

Mr.  Ray  Kie-rman — News  Editor  Boston  Traveler 

1.  How  newspapers  are  made. 

2.  Journalism  as  a  career 

11:00  -  12:00  A.M. 

Prc.f.  Philip  Bucker  of  Boston  University — - 
Expense  of  printing,  pictures,  covers,  colors. 
12:00  -  1:15  P.M. 

Buffet  Luncheon  in  B'ates  Hall. 

1:15  -  2:00  P.M. 

Mr.  Arnold  Daum — Editor  of  Northeastern 
News. 

Mr.  William  Tyng — Executive  Editor-Elect  of 
Harvard. 

(a)  Effective  news  writing. 

(b)  Keeping  publication  alive. 

(e)  Types  and  value  of  pictorial  features,  car¬ 
toons,  comics  and  photographs. 

(d)  Promoting  your  publication  to  the  student 
body. 

2:00  -  2:45  P.M. 

Mr.  Clifford  R.  Davis — Advertising  Counsellor, 
Boston  Post  Advertising — Economic  Tool  in 
American  Business. 

Mr.  William  McNeil — Superintendent  Engraving 
Dept.,  Boston  Post 


(1)  The  problems  of  the  photographic  staff. 

(2)  Materials  and  methods  to  be  used. 

2:45  -  3:30  P.M. 

Mr.  Jack  Barry — Boston  Globe — Censorship  in 

the  News. 

Mr.  Donald  C.  Hagar,  Rapid  Service  Press. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Hagar,  Rapid  Service  Press. 

1.  Layout  and  make-up. 

2.  Distinction  between  different  processes  of 
printing. 

3.  Mechanical  difference  and  applications. 

3:30  -  4:00  P.M. 

Mr.  Will  Cloney,  Jr. — 'Sports  Editor  Boston 

Herald. 

1.  The  place  of  the  sports  page  in  publication. 

2.  The  job  of  the  sports  editor. 

3.  Features  t-o  observe  in  reporting  sports 
events. 

4.  The  man  behind  the  sports  page. 

5.  Qualifications  of  sports  reporters. 

Ellen  Neilsen  ’40 

THE  HARLOW  LIBRARY 

Do  we  realize  the  value  of  our  school  library?  To 
some  pupils  it  is  simply  an  information  bureau  where 
one  can  obtain  answers  for  history  or  English.  To 
others,  it  is  simply  a  place-  to  gather  before  and  after 
school.  Too  few  of  us  realize  the  many  happy  hours 
that  our  library  can  give  us.  Before  we  can  appre¬ 
ciate  its  delights,  we  must  know  all  about  it. 

As  in  any  public  place,  there  are  rules  which  we 
must  obey.  A  book  may  be  borrowed  for  one  week, 
and  if  no  one  else  has  reserved  it,  it  may  be  renewed. 
Any  pupil  may  go  to  the  library  during  study  periods 
provided  he  obtains  a  slip  from  his  subject  teacher. 

We  should  be  particularly  careful  when  we  borrow 
books.  It  is  selfish  of  a  pupil  to  turn  down  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  leaves,  write  on  the  pages,  or  tear  out 
maps  and  pictures.  It  is  not  only  selfish;  ljut, 
through  the  disregard  of  one  pupil,  the  whole  school 
is  deprived  of  the  information  contained  in  the  book. 
Every  ye°r  many  books  are  taken  and  never  re¬ 
turned.  This  is  a  crime.  Books  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  replace  a 
bock.  A  little  cooperation  from  the  student  can  do 
away  with  this  practice. 

A  whole  section  of  the  Harlow  Library  is  de¬ 
voted  to  vocational  guidance.  Books  and  pamphlets 
written  by  noted  authorities  on  the  subject  are  avail¬ 
able  to  students  and  teachers. 

Besides  the  books  in  our  library,  there  are  maga¬ 
zines.  These  include  World  Horizons,  National  Geo- 
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graphic,  Time,  Current  History,  and  Scholastic. 
The  Scholastic  is  a  high  school  magazine  that  is  an 
education  in  itself.  It  contains  a  resume  of  current 
events,  stories,  poems,  a  forum  in  which  high  school 
students  write  their  views,  book  reviews,  a  movie 
guide,  and  vocational  guidance  articles.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  weekly. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  exhibits 
frcm  various  schools  in  cur  library.  A  short  time 
ago  we  had  a  very  interesting  radio  exhibit.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  a  dramatic  exhibit  from  the  Bishop  Lee 
Seh'.c  1.  It  is  well  to  follow  these  exhibits  closely, 
as  they  provide  interesting  topics  for  home  room  dis¬ 
cussions. 

Use  the  Harlow  Library  to  your  best  advantage. 
Read  ycur  way  into  a  happier  and  healthier  life. 

NEW  BOOKS 

Bef-.er  Basketball  . Allen 

This  hook  incorporates  everything  that  a 
player,  coach,  official,  trainer,  or  manager  cf 
a  team  needs  to  know  about  his  own  special 
phase  of  the  game. 

V.  hat  a  Life  .  Goldsmith 

Y/e  are  all  familiar  with  Henry  Aldrich  of 
radio  and  movie  fame.  Those  who  didn’t  see 
his  first  picture  should  not  fail  to  read  this 
book. 

Wuthering  Heights  . Bronte 

'  The  popularity  of  the  recent  motion  picture 
lias  made  the  immortal  characters  of  Cathy, 
Heathercliff,  and  all  the  rest  very  real  and 
vivid  .  ,  .  but  only  in  the  book  itself  can  he 
found  the  full  story. 

Strategy  of  Job  Finding . Lyons  and  Martin 

This  book  should  be  read  by  Seniors  espe¬ 
cially,  because  it  contains  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  to  prepare  and  apply  for 
work. 

Listen  the  Wind . . Lindbergh 

A  vividly-told  story  of  the  flight  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  from  Africa  to  Brazil,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1933.  The  story  is  written  by  Anne 
Lindbergh  and  sketches  are  drawn  by  Ool. 
Lindbergh 

Daniel  Boone  . Bakeless 

To  all  Americans  Daniel  Boone  will  always 
be  a  picturesque  figure.  This  book  is  the 
most  detailed  and  authentic  account  of  his 
life  and  times  that  has  ever  been  written. 


ASSEMBLIES 

On  November  24,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cham¬ 
pagne  noted  dancing  instructors,  came  to  our  school 
and  demonstrated  the  various  dance  steps.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
pagne  brought  out  the  important  points  of  ballroom 
etiquette. 

“Secretarial  Talks  to  Girls”  was  the  subject  of 
the  representative  of  the  Katherine  Gibbs  School 
when  she  came  on  December  8  to  speak  to  the  girls 
who  are  interested  in  secretarial  work. 

January  12,  1940- — ’State  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  State  Symphony  Orchestra  of  seventy-five 
pieces  rendered  a  very  excellent  program  at  the 
Senior  High  School  assembly  on  Friday  morning. 

One  of  the  foremost  symphony  orchestras  in 
New  England,  composed  wholly  of  professional  mu¬ 
sicians,  it  has  distinguished  itself  for  its  series  of 
high  class  concerts  throughout  the  state. 

The  orchestra  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Thiede,  a  musician  and  conductor  of  rare  talents. 
He  has  travelled  widely  with  well  known  symphony 
orchestras  and  has  been  identified  with  the  musical 
life  cf  some  of  our  greatest  cities.  Under  his  direc¬ 
tion  the  State  Orchestra  has  been  brought  to  near 
perfection. 

PROGRAM 

Overture  to  the  Opera  Mozart 

“The  Marriage  of  Figaro” 

Overture  to  the  Opera  “Fidelio”: 

Lenore  No.  Ill,  in  C  major,  opus  72a  B’eethoven 

Overture  to  the  Opera 

“The  Secret  of  Suzanne”  Wolf-Ferrari 

Suite  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings  Bach 

Rondeau 
Sarabande 
Bourree 
Badinerie 

Suite  from  the  Ballet 

“The  Nutcraker”  >op.  71  Tchaikowsky 

March 

Dance  of  the  Sugar  Plum  Fairy 
Russian  Dance 
Arabian  Dance 
Chinese  Dance 

Dance  of  the  Toy  Instruments 
Waltz  of  the  Flowers 
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PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 


CAPTAIN  APPLEJACK 


On  January  26,  1940,  the  first  preliminary  prize 
speaking  contest  was  held  in  the  high  school  audi¬ 
torium.  A  great  deal  of  talent  was  shown  by  the 
competitors  and  all  those  who  tried  out  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  good  work.  Miss  Percy,  Miss 
Driscoll,  and  Mr.  O’Donnell  judged  the  seventy-five 
participants  and  chose  the  following  twenty  as  the 
second  preliminary  prize  speakers: 


Shirley  Ash 
Eleanor  Danna 
Mary  Deehan 
Patricia  Deehan 
Ruth  Fisher 
Edna  Holl'oran 
Jennie  Jemas 
Eleanor  Matson 
Theresa  Murphy 
Martha  West 


Robert  Batten 
Robert  Collins 
Peter  Corea 
Garrett  Cullen 
Donald  Johnson 
Richard  Layton 
Peter  Mostika 
John  Paulsen 
Joseph  Romaine 
Richard  Weymouth 


GIRLS  BASKETBALL 

After  the  completion  of  the  Round  Robin  Tour¬ 
nament  in  which  every  girl  desirous  of  playing  bas¬ 
ketball  had  a  chance  to  take  part,  inter  class  games 
have  got  under  way.  The  first  game  of  this  series 
was  played  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  junior  team 
emerging  victorious. 

Numerals  will  be  awarded  to  the  winning  team. 

The  girls  have  entered,  wholeheartedly  into  the 
competition  in  the  local  “Y.  M.  C.  A.”  under  the 
vigorous  leadership  of  “Tootsie”  Dow,  Manager.  Thus 
far  they  have  won  second  place.  They  play  every 
Thursday  night.  The  following  players  represent  the 
high  school: 

Mary  Gavin,  F. 

Babe  Mawn,  F. 

Tootie  Dow,  F. 

Faith  Sweeney,  G. 

Cynthia  Bates,  G. 

Regina  Quinn,  G. 

Doris  Olson,  G. 

The  girls  have  one  of  the  best  forwarding  com¬ 
binations  in  the  league.  Mary  Gavin  is  the  “high 
scorer.”  Their  only  threatening  team  is  the  “Y 
Jewels.” 

Faith  Sweeney’s  guarding  is  excellent,  also  that 
of  Cynthia  Bates,  Regina  Quinn,  and  Doris  Olson. 

Marian  Mawn  ’41 


The  Senior  Class  of  1940  presents  for  its  Senior 
Play,  Captain  Applejack,  coached  by  Mr.  Seeley. 
This  is  the  first  recent  Senior  Play  containing  such  a 
large  cast,  and  their  constant  rehearsing  should 
make  it  very  successful. 

Bored  with  his  very  existence  in  life.,  and  desir¬ 
ing  romance,  and  adventure,  Ambrose  Applejohn,  a 
young  bachelor,  finds  just  that  without  even  leaving 
his  own  house,  when  Anna  Valeska,  a  beautiful  Rus¬ 
sian  dancer,  with  a  French  accent  enters  his  life. 

She  asks  Ambrose  to  find  a  hiding  place  for  her 
valuable  jewels  and  herself,  in  order  to  escape  the 
wicked  Borolsky  who  is  pursuing  her. 

Amazed  and  greatly  pleased,  Ambrose  obliges 
her  and  in  this  way,  Anna  discovers  a  hidden  cabinet 
containing  a  parchment  which  states  that  the  de- 
scendents  of  the  old  pirate,  Captain  Applejack,  would 
inherit  an  immense  fortune. 

Of  course,  Ambrose  was  one  of  the  descendants, 
and  after  much  thrilling  adventure,  romance  and  ex¬ 
citement,  Ambrose  secures  the  hiddeh  treasure. 

It  is  most  exciting  and  is  the  last  word  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  audience  guessing  as  to  who  Mme.  Valeska 
really  is  supposed  to  be.  A  very  picturesque  pirate 
scene  enters  into  the  dream  act,  making  it  appear 
very  real. 

The  cast  is  as  follows  (Subject  to  change) : 


Ambrose  Apple-ten 
Anna  Valeska 

Borolsky . 

Poppy  Faire . 

Mrs.  Whatccmbe  . 

Mr.  Pengard  . 

Mrs.  Pengard  .... 

Lush  . 

Dennet  . 

Mr.  Jason  . 


. John  Cullen 

. Jean  Marion 

William  Hutchinson 

. Martha  West 

. B’etsey  Tilton 

.Richard  Weymouth 

. Harriet  Dow 

.  .  .Warren  Anderson 
.  . .  Lawrence  Brown 
. Robert  Batten 


PIRATES 

F rederick  Greenleaf 
Raymond  Ross 
Richard  Cavicchi 
Edwin  Crouch 
James  Gaffney 
Theodore  Pappas 
William  Pepe 
Albert  Lundgren 
William  St.  Paul 
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CLASS  NOTES 


('  L  A  S  S  N  0  TKS  8 

Wanted  —  A  Job 
Selling  Yourself 

(Suggested  By  The  Title.  “They  Pick  Their  Jobs— 
And  Land  Them” 

Readers  Digest.  February,  1940) 

Digging  Out  Your  Hidden  Assets 

Room  14 

I  wonder  if  you  can: 

Boys  Girls 


Paper  a  room  .  S  5 

Paint  a  room . . .  12  8 

Clean  a  floor  .  5  § 

Drive  a  car  .  5  4 

Repair  the  electric  cord  .  3  4 

Adjust  the  gas  jet  .  6  5 

Change  the  faucet  washer  .  9  15 

Bake  a  cake  .  8  20 

Prepare  a  Sunday  dinner  .  12 

Chauffeur  a  family  for  a  week  end .  5 

Transplant  -seedlings  . : .  3  3 

Care  for  a  lawn  .  9  3 

Weed  a  garden  . 15  2 

Operate  a  washing  machine  .  4  3 

Make  a  prom  gown  .  2 

Do  fine  mending  .  3 

Make  your  own  bed  .  20  24 

Do  the  dishes  . 1 .  22  25 

Take  care  of  children .  1  8 

Sales  boy  . . .  2 

Sales  girl  .  3 


Who  is  the  cute  little  traffic  officer  that  V.  An¬ 
derson  has  her  eye  on?  We’ve  heard  that  it  could  be 
H.  Chase. 

.  What  is  the  attraction  for  E.  Pero,  A.  Pineau, 

C.  Grammar  and  V.  Anderson  at  the  Reading  Skating 
Rink?  It  couldn’t  be  the  barbed  wire  fence  could  it, 
Eileen? 

H.  LaPorte  won’t  tell  us  who  she  is  going  to  the 
Reception  with. 

Whom  did  M.  Larrabee  mean  when  she  said,  “A 
gentleman  in  whom  I  placed  a  sacred  trust?” 

D.  McDermott  and  M.  Porter  are  very  familiar 
with  Dyke’s  Pond. 

The  girls  from  East  Woburn  had  better  watch 
out.  Horn  Pond  isn’t  safe  anymore. 


Who  is  the  big  moment  that  R.  O'Donnell  goes 
skating  with  every  night? 

We’ve  heard  that  R.  Kelley  has  finally  made  up 

her  mind.  (We  hope.) 

T.  Porter  claims  that  “gravity  holds  him  down.” 

V.  Anderson  is  greatly  interested  in  the  copper 
industry.  We  wonder  why. 

J.  McGovern  and  J.  Begley  have  a  new  meeting 
place.  In  front  of  the  Esso  station  at  2:45  every 
afternoon 

We  wonder  if  C.  Grammar  really  does  all  of  her 
home  work  alone.  We’ve  heard  different. 

News  item — J.  Langone  has  grown  an  inch! 
You’ll  be  five  feet  before  you  know  it,  Joe. 


I  B  3  On  Parade 

E.  Larson . “Oh!  Johnny  Oil!” 

H.  Donahue . “At  The  Balalaika” 

A.  Pauling . “Careless” 

R.  Anderson . “Oh,  You  Crazy  Moon” 

V.  Anderson . ■. . “Indian  Summer” 

A.  Cronin . “Mama!  I  Want  to  Make  Rhythm” 

A.  Pineau . “All  The  Things  You  Are” 

E.  Pero . “You  Must  Have  Been  a  Beautiful  Baby” 

D.  Kelley . “I  Fell  Down  And  Went  Boom!” 

R.  Corsetti . “Shabby  Old  Cabby” 

H.  Dow . “I’ve  Got  A  Date  With  A  Dream” 

M.  Ferullo . “Pop  Goes  Your  Heart” 

J.  Ferullo.. . “Painting  Pictures  Of  A  Dream” 

D.  Callahan  . “Wishing” 

J.  Callahan . “A  Man  And  His  Dreams” 

M.  'Harron . “Chasing  Shadows” 

H.  Chase . “Our  Love — !” 

M.  Perro-s . “Ma,  He’s  Making  Eyes  At  Me” 

E.  Papastathe . “Well  All  Right” 

W.  McLean . “Singing  in  the  R,ain” 

W.  Hutchinson . “Show  Me  the  Way  to  Go  Home” 

(from  school) 

E.  Hogan . '“You’ve  Got  to  Be  a  Football  Hero” 

M.  Buonanno . . “Blue  Moon” 

S.  Cassidy. . . .“  ’Tain’t  Watcha  Do,  It’s  the  Way  That 

’Cha  Do  It” 

R.  Dellaia . “Rosalie” 

E.  Johnson . “Cuban  Feet” 
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Future  of  Some  of  our  Pupils 

E.  Elenchuck . A  gymnastic  teacher 

E.  Luther . A  model 

J.  Lindmark . Professional  football  player 

P.  Callahan . Professor  at  Harvard 

C.  Grammar . Stenography  teacher 

J.  Jemas . Dramatic  teacher 

J.  Jenewiez .  Dancer  at  Metropolitan  Theatre 

M.  Kelly . Working  for  Ringling  Bros.  Circus 

M.  Lavacchia . Happily  married 

A.  Fineau . Professional  Singer 

A.  Cronin . Movie  star 

E.  Pero . Happily  married 

N.  Tasso. . Typewriting  teacher 

E.  Tasso . Dancing  teacher 

V.  Anderson . ....... Playing  piano  for  A.  Pineau 

R.  A nderson . Dressmaker 

L.  Love . English  teacher 

J.  Gilgun . Working  for  Winn  Transportation  Co. 

G.  Craven .  Manicurist 

C.  Murray . Opera  singer 


“The  Daily  Grind” 

6:45 — Snoring 

7 : 4 5: — Getting  called  for  the  last  time — decide  to 
get  up. 

7 : 50 — Eating  breakfast. 

7:55 — Combing  hair. 

8:00 — Still  combing  hair 

8:08 — Just  arriving  in  school — get  1:30  for  failure  to 
return  report  card. 

1st  Pd. — Get  1:30  just  for  chewing  gum. 

Filing  Pd. — Just  saw  best  girl — ‘Puts  you  in  good 
spirits  for  the  exam  next  period. 

2nd  Pd. — Can’t  think  of  anything  but  best  birl — Get 
1:30  for  day  dreaming. 

3rd  Pd. — Don’t  know  your  English — Get  1:30  for  ex¬ 
tra  work. 

Filing  Pd. — Just  saw  best  girl,  but  she  didn’t  speak. 
Wonder  what’s  the  matter? 

4th  Pd.— Got  “A”  in  recitation — quite  surprised — 
easy  question  anyway. 

1st  Lunch  Pd. — Dioggone!  She  has  second  lunch  pe¬ 
riod  today. 

5th  Fd. — Get  1:30  for  talking  in  class— Just  talking 
about  basketball — No  harm  in  that. 

6th  Pd. — No  1:30 — thinks  something’s  wrong  with 
the  teacher. 

1:29 — Get  four  1:30  slips.  Trying  to  decide  which 
one  to  take. 

1:30 — Get  up  to  go.  ’Home  room  teacher  decides  that 
you’ll  take  her  1:30. 

2:20 — Just  getting  out.  Wonder  who  carried  Jeanne’s 
books  home? 


3:00 — Going  skating.  Wonder  if  she’ll  be  there? 

3:05 — Nope,  she  isn’t. 

6:30 — Get  home  late  for  supper.  Have  to  get  it 
yourself. 

7:00 — Call  Jeanne  up.  Everything  is  all  right. 

7:30 — Still  talking  to  Jeanne. 

8:00 — Still  talking  to  Jeanne. 

8:15 — Hear  her  father  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 
Don’t  like  the  tone  of  his  voice.  Better  hang 
up. 

8:16 — Forgot  to  ask  her  to  the  dance — her  father 
would  have  to  interfere. 

8:30 — “I’m  going  out  to  meet  the  gang,  Pop!” 

8:31 — Doing  homework. 

8:45 — Turn  radio  on. 

8:46 — Pop  turns  it  off. 

9:00 — Can’t  concentrate  on  work,  decide  to  go  to  bed. 
9:01 — ‘Snoring. 

^  * 

IIB2  has 

Carpenter  but  no  Tools 
Dobbins  but  no  Sleigh 
Elenchuk  but  no  Woodchuck 
Grammar  but  no  Literature 
Love  but  no  Hate 

❖  ❖  ❖  *  * 

JUNIOR  NOTES 

Can  you  imagine: 

Midge  and  Jeanne  coming  to  class  on  time? 
Lizzy  and  Jo  not  pals? 

O’Neal  doing  homework  in  History? 

Jenny  without  Ellen? 

%  t\:  jJ«  % 

We  wonder  what  would  happen  if: 

J.  Fucarile  forgot  her  lunch 

M.  Lavacchia  forgiot  her  smile 

M.  Dobbins  forgot  to  whisper 

J.  Jurewicz  wasn’t  particular  about  her  hair 

E.  Elenchuk  forgot  her  gum 

R.  Garvey  was  in  school  two  days  in  a  row 

E.  Johnson  lost  J.  Jemas 

C.  Grammar  didn’t  do  her  homework 

D.  McManus  was  caught  whispering 

E.  Franson  wasn’t  worrying  over  her  English 

Song  Hits: 

Careless  . . . Gym  Period 

Stop!  It’s  Wonderful . No  School 

In  The  Mood . 1:30 

At  The  Balalaika . Lunch  Time 

I  Thought  About  You  . An  A 

It’s  A  Hap-Hap-iHappy  Day . Saturday 
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MACBETH  IN  ACTION  IN  WOBURN  INCH  SC  HOOL 

Dramatis  Personal 


Duncan .  the  principal 

Malcolm  .  a  senior 

Dcnalbain . — .  a  junior 

Macbeth . the  pupil  who  thinks  ho  is  an  exception 

and  can  break  the  rules  of  the  school 

Macduff .  school  spirit 

Banquo . the  class  treasurer 

Lennox . . the  piincipal’s  secretary 

-uoss  and  Angus _ official  carriers  of  school  notices 

Lady  Macbeth . the  pupil  who  is  a  bad  influence 

and  lives  to  regret  it 

Lady  Maedufll . innocent  pupil  who  becomes  en¬ 

tangled  in  a  communication  session 

Fleance . football  player  who  escapes  injury 

The  Three  Witches . laziness,  carelessness, 

forgetfulness 

Hecate . “I  don’t  care.” 

*  *  *  *  * 


FAMOUS  QUOTATIONS 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again? — parents’  night 
When  the  hir.ly  burly’s  done — after  filing 
"When  the  battle’s  lost  and  wc.n — one  mailable  letter 
and  one  unmailable 

This  castle  hath  a  pleasant — the  Assembly  Hall 
Be  not  lost  so  wholly  in  your  thoughts — 'day  dreamer 
Had  1  but  died  an  licur  before  this — a  test 
To  throw  away  tire  dearest  thing,  as  ’twere  a  care¬ 
less  trifle — a  piece  of  gum 
Foul  whispers  are  abroad — during  a  test 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing — when  parents  receive 
pink  cards 

This  is  a  sorry  sight — a  run  in  a  girl’s  stocking 
You  poor  monkey — 'Class  clown 
Stars  hide  your  fire — pupil  ready  to  pass  a  note 
The  bell  invites  me — at  1:30 
Here’s  a  knocking  indeed — the  truant  officer 
We  are  yet  but  young  indeed — we  seniors 
Not  so  happy  yet  much  happier — healthy  but  not 
wealthy 

I  almost  slipped  the  hour — 8:0*8 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me? — “D”  on  my 
report  card 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man— difficult  les¬ 
sons 

I  dare  not  like  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage — cheat  in  a 
test 

Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires — waiting 
for  a  period  to  end 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble— homework 
I  pray  you,  speak  not — when  the  teacher  leaves  the 

room 

Chief  nourisher  in  life’s  feast — A’s 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built  an  absolute 
trust — ex-boyfriend 

False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know 
— 'When  teacher  enters  room 


The  eye  wink  at  the  hand — when  you  hold  a  pink 
card 

When  the  battle’s  lost  and  won  after  the  football 
game 

Tis  said  they  did  eat  each  other — waiting  for  second 
recess 

The  raven  himself  is  hoarse — practicing  for  the  Sen¬ 
ior  Play 

Paddock  calls — riding  lessons 

Macduff  is  missing — he’s  not  the  only  one  on  Monday 
morning 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble — 2  pink  cards 
I  have  no  words — 'Class  recitation 
Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight — basketball 
The  cry  is  still,  ‘They  come’ — pink  cards 
Bring  me  no  more  reports — cards 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak — at  1:30 
Would  I  could  answer — test  questions 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud — dreaming  in  class 
He  that’s  coming  must  be  provided  for — don’t  spoil 
the  books 

Fair  and  noble  hostess,  we  are  your  guest  tonight — 
at  the  prom 

How  goes  the  night,  boy? — meeting  somewhere  after 
the  dance 

If  we  should  fail? — members  of  the  Senior  Class 
Being  unprepar’d,  our  will  became  the  servant  to 
defect — homework  isn’t  done 
Consider  it  not  so  deeply — sympathetic  teacher  (?) 
Still  it  cried,  ‘Sleep  no  more’ — time  to  go  to  school 
0  horror,  horror,  horror — pink  cards 
Alas,  the  day — graduation  day 

Prithee  see  there!  behold!  look!  lo!  How  say  you — 
rain,  no  school 

I  take  my  leave  of  you — going  home  at  1:30 
***** 

A  brief  glimpse  into  the  future  of  Section  llb3 
and  wTe  see: 

Irene  Pina — Dress  designer  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
Blanche  Narkiewich — Beauty  parlor  expert. 

Margaret  Benullo — Air  hostess  on  American  Airlines. 
Albert  Spence — Manager  of  Joe  Louis. 

Muriel  Barry — Glaijjpjjr  girl  of  1950. 

Eleanor  Tedesco — Principal  of  a  girls’  school. 
William  Trainor — Hollywood’s  newest  discovery. 
Charlotte  Long — President  of  |ocal  Y.M.C.A. 
Arthur  Wilcox — Foreman  of  a  W.P.A.  project 
Doi’cthy  McDermott — Modeling  clothes  in  N.Y. 

Alice  McGuerty — Bhoe-breaker-i  n  n  e  r  for  Tyrone 
Bessie  Prousalis — Co-starring  with  Nelson  Eddy. 
Ina  Nardiccio — Touring  Europe  in  a  tug  boat. 
Mexander  Smith — Mayor  cf  Woburn  -  1960. 

Raymond  Saunders — Porter  at  the  Ritz  Carlton. 
Rita  Doucette — Secretary  to  Mayor  Smith  -  1960. 
Ruby  Miller — Actress. 

R,uth  Leland — Happily  married  to  the  do-nut  boy. 
Phyllis  VanLeer — Professional  Jitterbug. 

Marilyn  B'rventon — Musician. 
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III  112 

“Last  Night”  I  thought  it  was  a  “Blue  Evening” 
so  I  said  to  myself,  “I  Must  See  Annie  Tonight.”  I 
made  a  “Date  With  A  Dream”  and  at  “A  Quarter  To 
Nine”  I  met  her  and  pinned  some  “Blue  Orchids”  on 
her  “Alice  Blue  Gown”  while  we  walked  down  “42nd 
Street.”  As  we  strolled  down  the  “Boulevard  Ot 
Broken  Dreams”  we  met  “The  Man  With  The  Man¬ 
dolin”  who  played  us  a  “Moonlight  Serenade.” 

We  took  a  “Sailboat  in  the  Moonlight”  and  after 
I  had  put  up  the  “White  Sails”  we  gazed  at  the  “Blue 
Moon.”  Before  long  we  both  felt  like  building  a 
‘  Stairway  To  The  Stars”  and  I  held  her  close  and 
said  “Stay  In  My  Arms,  Cinderella”.  I  told  her  what 
“My  Prayer”  was,  and  before  long  we  went  “South 
Of  The  Border”. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Was  The  Name”  and  after  a  “Honey¬ 
moon  In  Bali”  we  went  to  live  happily  ever  after  in 
cur  “Cabin  Of  Dreams”. 


We  have  a  Cleo 

but  no 

Antony 

a  Jefferson 

but  no 

President 

a  Tobin 

but  no 

Mayor 

a  G rammer 

but  no 

English 

a  Nett 

but  no 

fish 

a  Canada 

but  no 

United  States 

some  Bears 

but  no 

other  animals 

an  Elizabeth 

but  no 

Essex 

*  * 

Hs  *  * 

CLASS 

NOTES 

John  Gilgun,  known  better  as  Jackie,  has  turned 
his  life’s  work  to  poetry. 

Has  Marjorie  D.  found  what  she  was  looking  for? 
Ask  Ellen,  Ann,  Grace,  and  Jeanne  the  story 
about  the  little  red  coat. 

Does  the  Wednesday  afternoon  club  still  meet 
at  Horn  Pond? 

Mitchell  Kelley  has  changed  his  name  to  Mar¬ 
shall  Kelly — Why  ? 

Who  is  L.  Elenchuck’s  “Buster?” 

Edna  Holloran’s  favorite  number  is  “9.”  What 
is  it  Edna,  the  number  or  the  boy  who  has  that  num¬ 
ber? 

B.  Luther  is  the  best  sport  in  11B2. 

Who  put  the  stocking  in  Marshall  Kelley’s  desk? 

Song  Hits 

Thanks  a  Million — Not  passing  out  pink  cards 
Memories — Senior  Dance 
Scatter  Brain — Not  having  homework  done 
In  An  18th  Century  Drawing  Room — Waiting  for  pink 
cards  to  be  signed 

Wishing — You  wouldn’t  give  cut  a  3:10 
Three  Little  Fishes— Anne,  Margie,  Jeanne 
I’m  Sorry  For  Myself — Getting  a  1:30 
Good  Morning — After  a  heavy  date 
Sleepy  Head — Yawning  in  school 


Class  of  11B2 

Shortest  girl — Jennie  Jemas 
Shortest  boy — Joseph  O'N'eil 
Tallest  girl — Betty  Leggett 
Tallest  boy — William  Mullen 
Class  Baby — Paul  Callahan 
Class  giggler — ‘Claire  Brennan 
Class  chums — Anne  Holloran,  Marjorie  Dobbins, 
Jeanne  Delorey 
Smartest  Girl — Dorothy  Burger 
Smartest  boy — -Lawrence  McManus 
Best  sport — Mitchell  Kelley 
Class  Romeo — -John  O’Doherty 
Class  Juliet — Dorothy  Haley 
Most  popular  girl — Lois  Love 
Most  popular  boy — -Joe  Linmark 
Class  showoff — Charles  Murray 
Class  talker — -Elizabeth  Elenchuk 
Class  singer — -Louise  Corsetti 
Class  flirt — Mitchell  Kelley 

He  H*  *  *  * 

Why  do  Jennie  and  Ellen  always  stand  against 
that  rail  in  the  cafeteria?  Could  it  be  to  get  a  better 
view  of  things? 

Who  is  the  cute  little  Sophomore  boy  Ellen 
stares  at  during  recess? 

What  are  Jo  J.  and  Margie  L.  always  whispering 
about? 

Where  do  Midge  and  Jeanne  go  before  each  Eng¬ 
lish  period? 

Why  does  B’.  Legget  always  go  down  to  Winches¬ 
ter? 

Why  does  Lois  L.  always  walk  through  the  cor¬ 
ridors  with  C.  Boyd? 

Why  is  Caroline  G.  so  quiet  in  school  while  Caro¬ 
line  M.  can  always  be  heard? 

Why  does  Girlie  C.  always  go  skating  on  Davis 
Street? 

Why  does  everyone  call  Paul,  “Butch?” 

Where  did  Ellen  J.  get  that  bracelet  that  makes 
so  much  noise? 

Lawrence  has  to  save  up  two  dollars.  We  all 
^yonder  why. 

Who  is  B.  Luther  going  with  lately?  AVe  are 
trying  to  find  out. 

Who  is  Jeanne  D.  down  town  with  every  Satur¬ 
day  night? 

Why  does  Mitchell  K.  always  blush  when  a  cer¬ 
tain  teacher  asks  him  questions? 

The  pupils  who  attended  J.  Jemas’  party  cer¬ 
tainly  had  an  excellent  time  from  what  we  hear. 

Why  do  Jean’s  friends  call  her  “Abbie?” 

Lawrence  seems  to  cause  quite  a  flutter  among 
the  girls  in  Room  8  on  Monday.  He  must  have 
“oomph.” 

We  wonder  how  Jennie’s  “old  canteen”  is  now 
days. 
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What  Junior  boy  took  what  Junior  girl  to  the 
Woburn-Winchester  basketball  game  and  where  did 
they  go  after  the  game? 

Lois  seems  quite  attached  to  him  or  is  it  her 
cousin? 

We  simply  adore  Helen’s  yellow  knee-socks. 
They’re  so  unusual. 

Who  is  the  boy  that  Jo  has  her  eye  on?  He 
skates  at  the  pond  on  Green  St.  every  afternoon. 
That  is  where  Jo  spends  her  time. 

Claire  is  very  friendly  “with  “Quacks”  lately. 
E'etter  watch  cut  Helen. 

“An  Apple  For  The  Teacher” — Looking  for  points. 
“Blue  Orchids”- — Senior  Dance. 

Chatterbox” — 8 : 10. 

“Day  In  Day  Out” — Home  work. 

“I  Know  Now”’ — After  question  is  answered. 
“Goody,  Gc.odbye” — Before  March  vacation. 

Hey,  Good-lookin’  ” — In  school  corridor. 

“Piggy  Wiggy  Woo — In  Cafeteria. 

“Now  And  Then”— No  l:30’s. 


A  LOONEY  STORY 

IIB'2 

Miss  TOBIN  of  SSOUTH  CAROLINA  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage,  by  MORSE  code  to  MILDRED  of  KENtucky 
and  Mary  of  JEFFERiSON  City. 

It  read,  ‘Meet  me  at  BERADI’S  Restaurant  on 
the  bank  of  the  CHARLES  River  and  we  will  make 
plans  for  our  trip  to  CANADA.” 

While  they  were  eating  QUINCE  (Quinn)  pre¬ 
serves  and  muffins  at  the  restaurant  they  meet  D.  & 
J.  Martini. 

When  they  were  through  eating  Eleanor  said, 
“Come,  I  will  have  Phillip  Drivus  up  to  Lorraine's 
Dress  Shoppe.”  I  want  to  buy  some  hats  and  (HAT- 
son,  gloves.  The  cushions  of  the  car  were  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  those  of  a  (Fitz)  MAURICE  chair. 

On  the  wray  to  the  shop  they  discussed  the  story 
cf  the  RUTHless  JESSIE  JAMES. 

When  they  left  for  Canada,  GEORGE,  the  por¬ 
ter,  who  used  very  bad  GRAMMER,,  took  care  of 
their  luggage. 

While  traveling  they  saw  some  GENTIL  (c) 
BEARS,  some  men  ROWing  and  catching  fish  with 
NETTS,  and  some  peasant  children  dressed  in  GER¬ 
TRUDES. 

Here  are  the  names  of  IIIB2. 

There  isn’t  much  that  we  can’t  do. 
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Class  Song 

“Careless” 

Class  Dance 

“Shuffle” 

Class  Motto 

“Life  begins  in  ’40” 

Class  Hobby 

“Collecting  Slips” 

Favorite  Dish 

“Hot  Dogs” 

Favorite  Drink 

“Water” 

Favorite  Colors 

“Black  &  Orange” 

Favorite  Day 

‘Holiday” 

Favorite  Period 

“Lunch  Period” 

Favorite  Teacher 

“Sub” 

“AN  IDEAL  GIRL” 

Hair: 

D.  Berger 

Complexion : 

E.  Franson 

Eyes : 

E.  Elenchuck 

Teeth: 

J.  Jenewicz 

Style: 

H.  Franson 

Disposition: 

M.  Lavacchia 

Neatness: 

J.  Fucarile 

“S-ONG 

HITS” 

“The  Little  Man  Who 

“Harpy”  Hogan 

Wasn’t  There” 

“Careless” 

B.  Luther 

“In  The  Mood” 

M.  Lavacchia 

“Chatterbox”  / 

M.  Dobbins 

“Scatterbrain” 

C.  Brennan 

“Moon  Love”  (Horn 

“Hoppie”  and  Ellen 

Pond) 

“Faithful  Forever” 

E.  Elenchuck  &  Buck 

“At  The  Balalaika” 

Callahan’s 

“So  Rare” 

All  A’s 

“Three  O’clock  In  The 

After  Jr.  Prom 

Mornin” 

“Stop!  It’s  Wonderful 

100%  in  Physics 

“Goody  Goodbye” 

Claire  l&  Hutchie 

Will  someone  please  ask  IN'.  Doherty  what  the 
Medford  girls  have  got  that  the  Woburn  girls 
haven’t? 

Why  does  A.  Torrice  linger  in  front  of  the 
library  after  school? 

Who  is  the  boy  in  Rm.  24  that  is  always  wont¬ 
ing  notes  to  J.  Jemas? 

What  happened  to  H.  Peary  on  the  night  of  Feb. 
2?  You  tell  us,  Laurie. 

G.  Smith  has  a  new  name.  He  is  now  known  as 
“Suzie.” 

Why  does  0.  Fridolin  spend  so  much  time  in 
Central  Square? 

Who  is  I  Wallinger’s  big  moment? 

We  wonder  why  R.  Crosby  goes  up  to  Room  32 
everv  morning. 

We  hear  that  P.  Hoooer’s  Sunday  meetings  are 
all  preoccupied  bv  a  certain  blond. 

Is  D.  Reid  still  interested  in  the  West  Side? 

E.  Hammond  thinks  the  West  Side  is  all  right 
— His  name  is  “Hamilton.” 
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R.  Ross  has  a  new  theme  song — “Faithful  For¬ 
ever.” 

Soph:  How  could  rheumatism  keep  you  after 
school? 

Junior:  I  couldn’t  spell  it. 

Teacher:  In  the  sentence  “I  shall  drown,  no 
one  will  save  me,”  what  are  the  uses  of  shall  and 
will  ? 

Student:  I  would  say  that  is  simple  futility. 

ROOM  32 

Room  32  has  quite  a  class, 

I  think  every  boy  and  girl  will  pass, 

While  James  is  our  class  dreamer 
Johnny  is  quite  a  class  screamer. 

Mary  will  never  run  around 

But  it’s  just  impossible  for  Anna  to  sit  down. 

Marion  with  the  boys  is  quite  a  hit 

But  with  Jimmy  jealous  he  has  a  fit. 

Gertrude  with  all  the  tardy  slips 
Warren  is  still  (trying  to  give  her  tips. 

Mildred  and  Florence  are  our  basketball  players 
'While  Leonard  and  Albert  are  quite  delayers. 
Robert  and  Walter  are  not  very  bad 
But  Hugh  always  looks  so  sad 
Charles  Valcour  is  quite  a  boy 
Full  of  fun  and  glittering  joy. 

Esther  and  Evelyn  whisper  it  seems 
And  Stuant  remains  in  the  land  of  dreams. 
Thomas  is  small  but  he  has  lots  of  vim, 

While  Kenneth  is  just  the  opposite  to  him. 

Case  and  Tropea  are  quite  opposite  you  see 
For  while  one  gets  A,  the  other  gets  D. 

This  is  not  all  our  class,  but  large  or  small, 

Wo  take  pleasure  in  it  one  and  all. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  IB5 

Anna  Palage — (Secretary  in  a  business  office. 

Mary  Conway — Assistant  to  Anna. 

Elizabeth  Hammond — A  home  girl. 

Joseph  McGann — rA  taxi  driver. 

Irene  Wollinger — A  singer  over  the  radio.  (Lis¬ 
ten  in  to  her,  folks). 

Donald  Nett — Teaching  in  some  school. 

William  Brophy — 'Giving  instructions  in  basket¬ 
ball. 

Francis  Winn— In  the  coal  business. 

William  Wray — A  heme  boy.  (We  wonder.) 

Fred  (Callahan — Playing  on  a  hockey  team. 

Rita  iQ’Br'en — Working  as  a  model  for  clothes. 
Muriel  Morrison — Working  as  a  hairdresser.  (On 
herself) 

Blanche  Moniz — Working  in  a  bakery. 

E'etty  'Garden — Bookkeeper  in  an  office. 

Edward  |Callahan — Giving  dancing  instructions. 
James  Harkins — Making  up  dreams,  because, 

he’s  in  a  dream. 

Walter  Feeney— 'Working  in  a  dairy. 

Steve  Valente— Driving  a  bus. 


Ralph  Martini — Working  in  the  navy. 

Who  is  the  young  man  Helen  O’Brien  is  inter¬ 
ested  in? 

J.  McGann  certainly  can  tell  some  one  else  what 
to  do  but  nobody  can  tell  him  anything.  Why? 

What  would  happen  if  J.  McGovern  didn’t  wait 
for  a  certain  person  in  Room  8  every  day. 

R.  Ross  seems  to  be  quite  popular  with  certain 
girls  from  North  Woburn. 

Norma  Neilson  is  still  drawing.  She  says  its  to 
take  the  long  hours  away  until  she  can  see  John 
again.  Dees  it  work,  Norma? 

Why  does  Anna  Palage  always  come  to  school 
with  a  stiff  neck?????? 

Where  does  R.  O’Brien  go  every  Friday  night? 

What  would  happen  if  J.  Gorman  did  his  chem¬ 
istry? 

What  would  happen  if  J.  O’Donnell  brought 
Anna’s  papers  to  the  desk  in  Room  9. 

Why  is  B.  Moniz  absent  so  much? 

We  wonder  who  A.  Palage’s  heart  throb  is  in 
Turners  Falls,  Mass.? 

What  would  happen  if  Donald  Nett  didn’t  do  his 
homework? 

What  would  happen  if  William  Ball  wasn’t  sent 
for  by  the  office  every  day? 

What  would  happen  if  Muriel  Morrison  did  her 
homework? 

What  would  happen  if  Irene  Wollinger  wasn’t 
a  good  messenger  girl  for  her  girl  friend? 

Why  dees  Joe  McGann  always  look  at  Mary 
Conway  in  R/oom  9?  We  wonder  could  it  be  she 
knows  the  answers  to  the  chemistry  questions.  We 
don’t  think  so. 

Joe  tell  us! 

What  would  happen  if  Irene  Wollinger  and 
Elizabeth  Hammond  weren’t  together  all  the  time? 

What  would  happen  if  Muriel  Morrison  and  Anna 
Palage  stopped  laughing? 

Robert  Batten  says  he  enjoys  Office  Practice 
but  we  wonder  if  it  is  anyone  in  the  class????? 
What’s  the  story,  Bob????? 

Tommie  Moore  is  still  interested  in  Pearl  Street. 

Irene  Nordberg  finds  North  Wcburn  her  great¬ 
est  interest  instead  of  Medford. 

Irene  Wollinger  is  a  messenger  for  Anna  Pal¬ 
age  who  has  her  eye  on  C.  Little.  Irene,  let  Anna 
deliver  her  own  notes. 

F.  Baker  finds  his  interest  is  new  on  Second 
Street  instead  of  Main  Street.  Right,  Frank 

Marguerite  Bassett  is  always  singing  “Oh! 
Johnnie  Oh!”  We  wonder  if  it  could  be  J.  0.  D.  or 
J.  P.  Which  one  is  it  Peggy,  or  is  it  both? 

Doris  Reid  says  her  interest  in  the  West  Side 
is  because  her  best  friend  lives  there.  Is  it  a  girl 
friend  or  a  boy  friend????? 
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Why  does  M.  Morrison  get  excited  when  a  cer¬ 
tain  teacher  calls  her  to  recite???? 

Why  do  we  see  F.  Baker  outside  of  room  19? 

What  is  the  attraction  at  P.  Hooper’s  for  I. 
Wollinger? 

Whom  is  A.  Palage  writing  notes  to? 

Since  E.  'Hammond  has  moved  to  the  West  Side 
her  interests  have  moved  also. 

Poor  Ollie. 

If  you  want  information  on  “Tabbut’s  Dairy” 
call  or  see  Irene  Wollinger. 

Bill  Brewer  has  been  seen  on  Burlington  Street. 
Can  anyone  give  us  information  as  to  the  reason? 

F.  Severns  seems  to  have  lost  interest  in  one 
C.  Little.  Who  is  it  now? 

Where  is  L.  Love  every  Friday  night? 

The  Class  of  1940  As  An  Open  Book  in  1955 

SCENE: Spacious  flower  gardens  on  the  grounds 
of  a  large  hotel  in  New  York. 

TIME:  June  25,  1955 

CHARACTERS:  President  of  Class  of  1940 — 
James  Gaffney,  and  Vice-President  of  Class  of  1940 
— Alma  Pineau. 


President:  Well!  Well!  It  certainly  (feels  great 
to  see  somebody  from  home!  How  are  you? 

V.  President:  Fine,  thank  you  Jimmy. — Yes,  it 
does  feel  grand  seeing  someone  from  ihome,  and 
especially  from  our  graduating  class.  By  the  way, 
Jimmie,  have  you  seen  any  of  the  other  members 
from  our  class  lately? 

President:  Well,  nc.w  that  you  speak  of  it,  I 
have  seen  Roland  Dickson.  Roland,  you  know,  is 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  He  was  tell¬ 
ing  me  just  the  other  day  that  Helen  Donalioe  has 
at  last  reached  Stardom,  and  she  has  made  her  first 
picture,  “Everything  Happens  in  the  Morning,  which 
will  be  at  the  Little  Theatre  of  Times  Square  this 
evening. 

V.  President:  Well,  I’m  glad  Helen  has  reached 
success.  And  I  was  just  (talking  to  Elsie  Larson 
a  short  while  ago.  She  is  running  her  own  beauty 
shop  on  42d  Street,  and  has  Gladys  McDonald,  Anna 
Pauling,  and  Maura  Kenney  as  assistants.  B'arbara 
Wheaton,  Avis  Anderson,  and  Jeanne  McGovern  are 
satisfied  customers. 

President:  Did  you  know  that  Rocco  Corsetti  is 
principal  of  the  Minneapolis  High  School.  Quite  a 
a  step!  William  Hutchinson,  Daniel  Callahan,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Anderson,  and  Mary  Deehan  are  all  teachers 
there. 

V.  President:  Yes,  I  heard  about  Rocco.  I  also 
heard  that  Mary  Ferullo  is  the  librarian  at  the 
school  library,  and  Ellen  Cassanos  who  is  assist¬ 
ing  Mary  reports  a  great  demand  for  Eileen  Mur¬ 
ray’s  novels,  Edward  'Hogan’s  “Thriller-Diller  Sto¬ 
ries,”  and  Joseph  Romaine’s  poetry. 


President:  Say,  we  used  to  have  a  fine  time  in 
Chemistry.  Do  you  remember  the  day  Mr.  O’Don¬ 
nell  was  absent,  and  Agnes  Cronin  took  the  class 
over?  We  all  thought  Agnes  would  beccme  a  school 
teacher,  never  dreaming  that  she  would  soon  be  the 
Superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital.  And  speaking  of  Agnes,  her  pal,  Eileen  Pero 
is  also  a  “woman  in  white”  in  the  same  hospital, 
along  with  Thelma  McLatchy,  Ruth  Crosby,  Ruth 
Anderson,  and  Eileen  Gavin. 

V.  President:  ISpeaking  c.f  medical  work,  did 
you  know  that  William  McLean  and  Harold  Bur- 
well  are  surgeons  in  the  Montana  State  Hospital? 
Richard  C'antillon  has  quite  an  undertaking  job  in 
Helena. 

President:  Francis  Winn,  president  of  the  Winn 
Trucking  Concern,  takes  life  quite  easy  now  with 
Helen  O’Brien  as  his  secretary, 

President:  And  Billy  Brewer,  Ralph  Mitchell, 
Jimmy  Malonson,  Malcolm  Maclntire,  Arthur  White, 
John  Martin,  John  Paulson,  and  Waren  Shannon  are 
truck  drivers. 

V.  President:  Oh,  Jimmy!  I  forgot  to  tell  you! 
Last  week  I  was  in  California  and  went  to  the 
Sseramento  vs.  New  York  State  Football  Game.  Sam¬ 
uel  Cassidy,  “Harpie”  Hogan,  and  Jack  Begley  play¬ 
ing  for  Sacramento  certainly  showed  what  a  fine 
foundation  Coach  Brennan  of  Woburn  High  gave 
them. 

President:  ISpeaking  of  sports,  I  saw  in  the 
newspapers  that  Joseph  Valcour  has  left  basket¬ 
ball,  and  is  now  manager  of  the  “White  Sox.”  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Ralph  Cogan,  Daniel  Kelley,  Donald  Win- 
stanley,  Joe  McGann,  and  “Red”  Smith  are  all  out¬ 
standing  iplayers  on  that  team. 

V.  President:  I  saw  Harriet  Dow  last  month. 
You  have  probably  heard  that  she  is  director  of  the 
Spokane  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Louise  Bemis, 
Norma  Gc.rton,  Rita  Kelley,  and  Claire  WTeafer  are 
musicians  under  her  direction.  Peggy  Kilbride  and 
John  Callahan  are  soloists.  They  are  going  to  begin 
a  coast-to-coast  tour  next  month,  under  the  careful 
direction  of  B'etsy  Tilton. 

Pres:  I  was  reading  the  Society  Column  of 

the  Pennsylvania  Star,  and  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  Thomas  Porter  and  “Tex”  Murphy  are  honey¬ 
mooning  “At  the  Balalaika.”  Also  that  Irene  Wol¬ 
linger  is  now  Mrs.  Frank  Baker.  I  always  knew 
that  those  four  would  turn  out  that  way! 

V.  President:  I  see  in  the  McCalls  Magazine  that 
Patricia  Rolland  is  a  Dress  Designer,  and  that  Mar¬ 
tha  West,  in  her  spare  time,  also  helps  Patricia 
with  her  ideas. 

President:  Say!  Speaking  of  surprises- — Ellen 
Neilsen  is  Dean  of  Vassar  College,  and  Eleanor 
Danna,  Edna  Holloran,  and  Mabel  Harron  are  in¬ 
structors  there. 
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V.  President:  Dawn  Fanjoy  was  vacationing 
here  in  New  York  a  week  or  two  ago.  She  is  an  im¬ 
portant  lawyer  in  Ohio  and  she  had  just  won  Norma 
Neilson’s  case  out  in  Illinois.  Norma,  you  know, 
has  been  inventing  a  new  wool  which  the  house¬ 
wives  of  Illinois  are  making  bed  sheets  out  of,  and 
their  husbands  are  protesting.  She  has  made  much 
money  on  them,  but  had  to  suffer  a  court  trial  on 
account  of  the  discomfort  of  the  Illinois  men. 

President:  When  you  mention  invention,  I  find 
that  Esther  Wilbur,  Ruth  McGuerty,  Una  Cooper, 
and  (Edward  McCall  are  working  on  a  great  inven¬ 
tion!  A  washing  machine  that  can  wash,  dry,  and 
put  dishes  away.  It  will  be  fine,  if  it  doesn’t  clash 
with  the  new  paper  dishes  that  Margaret  McHugh 
has  already  produced. 

V.  Pres:  Helen  Parshley,  Doris  Reid,  and  Mary 
Gavin  are  modeling  the  clothes  that  Patricia  de¬ 
signs. 

President:  Elizabeth  Hammond,  the  Boston 

Globe  Sports  Editor  (times  have  changed),  tells  me 
Elizabeth  Pavluk  is  a  great  figure  skater,  and  she 
has  an  (Ice  Show  coming  to  New  York  this  Winter. 
Her  troupe  consists  of  Doris  Patterson,  Helen  Peary, 
Evelyn  Fowle,  Dorothy  Daw,  Anna  Palage,  Mary 
Porter,  Marjorie  Pollard,  Mary  Perros,  Muriel  Mor¬ 
rison,  and  Joyce  Gibson. 

V.  President.  That  will  be  interesting!  By 
the  way,  Ethel  Mentes  is  an  instructor  of  Dramatics. 
Some  of  her  pupil’s  are  Hazel  LaPorte,  Esther 
Goldman,  Theresa  Murphy,  Laurel  Boutwell,  Doro¬ 
thy  Almborg,  and  Barbara  Henessey.  John  Cullen, 
Rabert  Batton,  and  Joseph  De  Pamfilo  are  managers 
of  the  school  at  which  Ethel  holds  her  classes. 

President:  I  was  driving  down  Fifth  Avenue 
this  morning,  and  I  saw  Donald  Nett  all  dressed  up 
in  a  police  uniform.  He  told  me  that  Daniel  Towse, 
Nick  Varoutson,  and  Edward  Sweeney  are  all  New 
York  policemen. 

V.  President:  Caroline  Shaw  and  her  cousin 
Freda  are  happily  married  and  are  now  living  in 
Virginia,  And  they  tell  me  Anne  Torrice  is  turn¬ 
ing  “farmerette”  and  is  now  growing  watermelons. 

President:  That  reminds  me,  William  Wray, 

John  O’Donnell,  R,alph  Garvey,  and  'Steve  Valente 
are  all  farmers.  Ilrma  Shone  and  Rosalie  Dellia  are 
running  a  delicato|ssen  store.  Teddy  Pappas  is 
drawing  their  advertisements  and  signs  for  them. 

V.  President:  Ray  Ross  is  still  playing  basket¬ 
ball,  only  now,  he’s  playing  professional.  And  1 
suppose  ycu  knew  that  Howard  Chase  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  IShiny-Glow  Copper  Industry,  and  he 
has  that  cute  little  Mary  Maguire  for  his  secretary. 

President:  Oh,  yes!  I  was  reading  about  How¬ 
ard  only  last  month.  Speaking  of  concern  prin¬ 
cipals,  Earl  Doucette  is  President  of  the  Doucette 
Mayonnaise  Company.  Earl  always  was  fond  of 


mayonnaise. 

V.  President:  I’ll  say  he  was!  And  speaking 
of  food,  Marry  Elia  is  running  her  own  bakery  Shop 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Harry  Carroll,  and  Har¬ 
old  L'erquist  are  teaching  new  tap  dancing  steps  to 
William  Ellis,  John  O’Rourke,  and  Fred  Greenleaf. 
The  boys  are  going  to  attempt  Major  Bowes’  Pro¬ 
gram  in  a  year  or  two! 

President:  They  get  around,  don’t  they!  I 

suppose  you  have  heard  about  Evelyn  and  Myrtle 
Doyle.  They  have  established  a  “Kn't-Tite”  Stock¬ 
ing  Industry.  Elizabeth  Keller,  Helen  Darling, 
Sophie  Stolarsky,  Norma  and  Eleanor  Tasso,  and 
Margaret  Coleman  are  all  working  there.  They 
always  were  a  “wild  and  woolly”  group,  weren’t 
they. 

V.  President:  John  iGorman  has  acquired  an 
exclusive  Dude  Ranch.  Ralph  is  a  horseback  rid¬ 
ing  instructor.  Some  of  his  pupils  are  William 
Pepe,  William  Ball,  Joseph  McCafferty,  Charles 
Bradley,  and  Fred  Callahan. 

President:  Margaret  Coleman  is  now  employed 
in  “Candyland”  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  B'enja- 
min  Nelson  is  a  chef  in  that  city  also. 

V.  President:  Of  course,  you  have  heard  about 
William  St.  Paul’s  great  success!  He  is  now  in 
Grand  Opera  with  Deanna  Durbin  as  his  leading 
lady! 

President:  Some  men  get  all  the  breaks.— 

Charles  Mahoney  didn’t  do  so  bad  either.  He  has 
quite  a  chorus  at  the  Metropolitan.  Gordon  White, 
internationally  famous  toe  dancer,  is  starring  there 
next  week,  with  Paul  Gains  and  his  “Swingeroo 
Band.”  Michael  Devito,  Belmira  Abreu,  Lawrence 
Tighe,  and  Eva  Marchese  are  now  “mad  chemists” 
and  are  doing  research  work  on  explosives.  They 
are  going  to  make  use  of  them  at  our  next  reunion. 

V.  President:  George  Kennedy  is  at  last  a  man 
of  leisure.  He  sits  on  a  chair  from  Lawrence  Car¬ 
penter’s  Department  Store,  puts  his  feet  on  a  desk 
from  William  (McSWeeney’s  “Hold-Tight”  Furniture 
Industry,  and  eats  Madeline  Larrabee’s  chocolate 
cake  all  day.  Madeline  has  turned  out  to  be  a  fine 
cook,  by  the  looks  of  George. 

President:  How  I  envy  George!  That  reminds 
me  of  something.  Lawrence  Cullen,  our  speedy 
track  runner,  is  now  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
International  Track  Team.  George  Roeseler,  War¬ 
ren  Anderson,  and  William  Brophy  are  also  in  that 
line  of  sports. 

V.  President:  Those  boys  certainly  did  stick 
to  sports  didn’t  they!  Jean  Marion,  Pennsylvania 
tennis  star,  offers  a  grand  time  to  those  who  attend 
the  tournament  in  which  she  competes  with  Lillian 
Carlson  for  a  silver  loving  cup.  While  Jean  rep¬ 
resents  Pennsylvania,  Lillian  is  coming  out  all  the 
way  from  Oregon.  In  another  line  of  sports,  John 
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Chiunnento,  Thomas  Pecora,  Lawrence  Brown,  Mar¬ 
tin  Connolly,  Walter  Canney,  and  Alvie  Sage  com¬ 
pose  an  all  star  hockey  team  in  NoNrthern  Canada. 
They  have  tc.  do  something  to  keep  warm! 

President:  Dora  Anarchy,  Ruth  O’Donnell, 

Marie  Raymond,  and  Mary  Buonanno,  all  record 
breaking  skaters  from  Maine  are  going  to  enter 
the  Silver  Skates  Derby  which  is  going  to  be  held 
in  the  Boston  Garden  soon.  I  hope  the  girls  keep 
their  records  good. 

V.  President:  Oh!  Stanley  Kosmos  has  finally 
returned  to  his  home  town — TEXAS!  'He  has  taken 
Henry  McGuerty,  Richard  Hursell,  and  Daniel  Berry 
with  him.  They  are  bound  that  they  will  ride  out 
to  John  Gorman’s  ranch — just  to  show  the  boys  up. 

President:  Dorothy  and  Marjorie  Murphy,  and 
Betty  Garden  are  all  employed  in  James  McLeod’s 
shoe  store  in  Salem,  New  Hampshire.  Mary  Mac¬ 
Donald  is  still  doing  research  work  in  Physics. 
Mary  just  adored  her  physics  class  in  her  junior 
year. 

Y.  President:  Did  Y{\\\  ever  hear  anything 

abqi^  JjMon  Given  after  wtis  supposed  to  fix  the 
wafpr  system  in  Howard  Fossey’s  home?  The  pipes 
becapie  frozen,  so  Howard  a  torch  to  thaw  them 
out,  afid  accidentally — Jon  purpose) — the  house 
caught  c.n  fire.  They  say  he  has  given  up  plumbing 
now. 

President:  Speaking  of  fires,  one  lad  w'ho 

stayed  in  our  home  town  is  Paul  Hultgren.  Paul 
has  recently  been  appointed  Fire  Chief  by  Mayor 
Julian  Kagan!  Daniel  De  Silva,  Roy  Anderson, 
Edward  McCall,  and  Albert  Lundgren  are  all  tak¬ 
ing  orders  from  Chief  Hultgren. 

V.  President:  Robert  Nazarian  is  now  a  great 
orator.  They  say  Robert,  delivers  the  farewell  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  graduates  of  Woburn  High,  every  June. 
He  can  never  get  away  from  there.  Teacher  Kath¬ 
leen  Doherty  always  “books”  him  at  least  two  months 
ahead  of  time.  They  say  Marguerite  Carnis  is  now 
teaching  history;  Mary  Conway,  teaching  stenog¬ 
raphy;  Edward  Callahan,  teaching  bookkeeping;  and 
Lois  Kenniston,  teaching  typewriting.  Imagine  five 
members  from  our  class  teaching  in  Woburn  high! 

President:  John  Swantcn  now  rups  a  hot-dog 
stand,  just  outside  the  school,  and  his  assistant, 
Albert  Malargni,  says  business  is  quite  good. 

V.  President:  Thomas  Moore  has  acquired  a 
fine  position  after  years  of  hard  study.  He  can 
now  be  heard  over  the  radio  in  place  of  Benny 
Goodman,  J^illiam  Moore  is  pianist  in  Thomas’  or¬ 
chestra,  and  Louise  Scelzo  is  vocalist. 

President:  Benny  Leiberman  is  running  a  nov¬ 
elty  shop  in  Toledo.  He  has  quite  a  business.  They 
tell  me  the  main  attraction  of  sale  is  a  self-running 
automobile,  which  the  parents  of  the  Ohio  children 
are  buying  for  enjoyment. 


V.  President:  Richard  Cavicchi  has  become 
Secret  Agent  Holmes’  partner  in  the  case  of  Mar¬ 
tha  Hetzel’s  missing  diamond. 

President:  Charles  Gauge  is  now  writing  the 
Comic  Strip  “Mickey  Duck”,  although  he  has  much 
competition  with  Rita  O’Brien’s  strip,  “Donald 
Mouse!  ” 

V.  President:  Mary  Natale,  Demetrius  Perno- 
kas,  Josephine  Failla,  and  Mary  Napoli  are  singing 
waitresses  in  Francis  Moge’s  “Little  Dutch  Inn.” 

President:  I  hope  Robert  Martin,  William  Car- 
roll,  Edwin  Crouch,  Eleanor  Johnson,  and  Phyllis 
Noonan  are  planning  on  having  a  large  crowd  at 
our  next  reunion.  They  are  an  able  committee,  and 
in  the  past  have  had  planned  many  good  times. 

V.  President:  Samuel  Alpedo  is  now  president 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  William  White 
is  an  engineer,  and  James  Harkins  is  a  conductor 
on  that  line. 

President:  That  pretty  near  covers  our  class, 
doesn’t  it? 

V.  President:  John  Ferullo  is  now  drawing 
portraits  of  graduates  from  the  High  Schools  of 
New  England.  He  has  orders  all  the  year  around. 
That  certainly  shows  what  fine  work  John  does! 
Robert  Danizio  is  Vice-President  of  the  Louisanna 
National  Bank.  Robert  was  always  rolling  in 
money. 

Well,  I  guess  that  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the 
class  members  with  whom  we  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact.  H  wonder  what  the  rest  of  our  classmates 
are  doing.  It  would  be  nice  to  hear  from  the  oth¬ 
ers  whom  we  have  not  seen  for  so  long. 

President:  Well,  we  certainly  hope  they  all 

can  be  here  for  the  great  reunion  which  is  to  be 
held  next  spring.  'It  will  be  a  grand  affair,  and 
they  won’t  want  to  miss  it! 


F.  C.  did  not  have  a  one  thirty  . 

J.  P.  got  his  English  done  without  getting  it 
from  some  one  else. 

M.  R.  did  not  have  her  History. 

A.  A.  was  home  at  1:45. 

H.  H.  did  not  let  anyone  take  his  Bookkeeping. 

E.  C.  came  to  school  for  a  week  without  missing 
a  day. 

E.  M.  had  his  homework  done  in  Room  9. 

A.  L.  knew  his  Math. 

What  is  the  attraction  at  the  door  of  Room  17 
for  Albert  Ring?  Could  it  be  R.  F.? 

102 

Tallest  Boy  . H.  Bergquist 

Smallest  Boy  . T.  Pappas 

Smartest  Boy  . J.  Maloney 

Fastest  Boy  . W.  Canney 

Slowest  B'oy  . J-  Kagan 

Best  looking  Boy  . E.  Beaton 
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Homeliest  Boy  . Me 

Fattest  Boy  . J.  Haverty 

Skinniest  Boy  . D.  Towse 

Why  is  “Lanky”  Brennan  always  asleep? 

Ill  B4 

What  would  happen  if: 

Milly  J.  didn’t  do  her  homework? 

L.  B.— M.  M. — S.  D.  missed  a  basketball  game? 
(What’s  the  attraction  girls?) 

Warren  Wray  got  an  A  in  shorthand? 

Francis  Cullen  didn’t  get  iso  many  3.10‘s? 

Sis — Mary — Laura  weren’t  always  together? 
Ann  McH.  knew  her  physiology? 

Futures : 

Leona  R. — Blues  Singer 
Sis  DeK. — Married  to  L. 

Mary  M. — Girl  Reporter 
Jo  Gangi — Working  at  Langone’s 
William  A. — Married  to  Irene 

Nicknames  of  Boys  in  III  Bf> 

Skippy — J.  Reill 
Spot — E.  Nagle 
Bud — B.  McGondel 
Mike— R.  Stokes 

Moving  Pictures  and  Songs 

Imitation  Of  Life  . Edward  McLaughlin 

Gone  With  The  Wind  .  George  Bacon 

Thunder  Afloat  .  Daniel  Cullivan 

Love  At  First  Sight  .  Irene  B'ennett 

Small  Fry  .  Leo  Dorington 

The  Shadow  .  James  Campbell 

Why  is  Billie  Burke  interested  in  football?  So 
are  the  girls. 

Whq  do  S.  S.  and  J.  M.  take  a  sudden  interest 
in  the  basketball  games? 

Why  doesn't  the  “Glamour”  boy  A.  I).  take  any 
interest  in  M.  Z. 

What  is  the  mater  with  D.  C.  and  S.  S.  (I  guess 
he  hasn’t  got  the  glamour.) 

What  would  happen  if  L  R.  Stopped  laughing? 

What  would  happen  iif  W.  A.  didn’t  blush  when 

he  saw  L.  R. 

Ill  B4 

Shortest  girl  . Ruth  Scott 

Shortest  boy  .  Edgar  Andreason 

Tallest  girl  . Johanna  Malinski 

Tallest  boy  . Robert  Halliday 

Prettiest  girl  . Johanna  Malinski 

Handsomest  boy  .  William  Andreason 

Smartest  girl  . Dorothy  Shaw 

Smartest  boy  . James  Tedesco 

What  would  happen  if  William  Trainor  did  his 
homework? 

Where  does  John  Pecora  get  the  silly  questions 
he  asks  in  Physiology  class? 

When  is  Warren  Wray  going  to  grow  up? 

I  understand  Warren  Dobbins  is  interested  in 


the  corner  (house  on  West  Street. 

What  certain  senior  girl  is  interested  in  Wil¬ 
liam  Andreason. 

Why  do  we  often  see  Howie  H.  between  Room 
17  and  51  every  morning? 

Ill  G1 

Smartest  Girl — Virginia  Hadley 
Smartest  Boy — William  Donahue 
Quietest  Girl — Phylis  Weymouth 
Quietest  Boy — Victor  Abreu 
Funniest  Girl — Katherine  McHugh 
Funniest  Boy — Edward  Rpmaine 
Tallest  Girl— Arvilla  Wendell 
Tallest  B’oy — Joe  McDonough 
Smallest  Girl — Grace  McGann 
'Smallest  Boy — Jesse  LaFayette 

Looking1  into  the  Future  of  III  G1 
Marguriete  B'.,  Katherine  Me.,  Grace  Me. — nurses. 
Mary  K.,  Phylis  W.,  Lorinne  L. — nurses. 
Dorothy  B — -music  teacher. 

Arvilla  N. — sewing  and  cooking  teacher. 
Edward  R. — radio  expert. 

Donald  G. — aviator. 

William  D. — racketeer. 

Joe  Me — Mattress  “trier-outer”  in  a  department 
store. 

Earnest  W. — Head  of  the  WPA. 

Lawrence  B.,  Victor  A.,  Jesse  La. — undecided. 
SONGS  IN  SCHOOL  TIME 

In  The  Mood  . To  study  French 

One  Look  At  You . At  the  report  card 

Grateful  . For  the  “A” 

Oh  Johnny  Oh  .  In  the  corridor 

Chatterbox  .  R.  Fisher 

The  Little  Man  Who  Wasn’t  There 

Memory  during  a  test 
Stand  By  For  Further  Announcements 

And  more  homework 

In  The  Middle  Of  A  Dream 

B.  Grammer  during  bookkeeping 

WHY  IS  IT? 

G.  Eerardi  smiles  so  sweetly  at  Miss — ? 

G.  Keller  and  J.  Fitchett  (always  come  in  late 

for  recess? 

C.  Atwood  never  misses  a  radio  program  in  the 
morning  at  7.45? 

A.  Nett  studies  so  hard? 

R.  Quinn  always  bothers  people  during  typing? 
G.  Bears  looks  like  Sonja.  Henie? 

R.  P.  Hogan  had  such  a  good  time  at  the  Senior 
Dance — was  it  the  redhead,  R.  P.  ? 

S.  Kosma  and  Nickie  V.  always  say  piddiddle 
to  cetrain  people?  What  does  it  mean,  or  is  it 
secret? 

R.  Fisher  is  having  a  bit  of  heart  trouble? 

J.  Martini  is  the  “Lone  Rianger”  in  French? 
Sam  Cassidy  is  due  to  make  a  speech  in  Room 
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14,  cn  “how  it  feels  to  be  a  football  hero.”  All 
are  cordially  invited. 

“Sonny"  De  Rosa  goes  around  the  school  sing¬ 
ing  “The  Eyes  Of  “Texas”  are  upon  “me.” 

Bill  Brewer  ex-right  end  oif  football  team,  is 
often  seen  riding  by  number  54  Burlington  Street. 

Most  of  the  fellows  in  IG2  seem  to  be  “aloof” 
of  girls.  What’s  the  matter  boys?  Do  you  belong 
to  the  “No  women  for  us”  club,  or  do  they  all 
come  from  out  of  town? 

“Hutch”  is  in  his  glory  now,  for  basketball  sea¬ 
son  is  here  again.  Does  she  go  to  all  the  games 
“Captain  Bill?” 

Ill  B2 

Smartest  girl  is  Angela  Nett. 

Smartest  boy  John  Martini. 

Best  looking  girl  Gertrude  Bears. 

Best  looking  bey  Charles  Boyd. 

Cutest  girl  is  Milly  Johnson. 

Cutest  boy  is  J.  Fitzmaurice. 

Ill  B1 

We  are  the  class  of  III  Bl, 

This  is  a.  sample  of  our  fun, 

Josephine  is  our  Scatterbrain, 

And  Marion  is  “quite  a  dame,” 

Anna  is  our  “Chatterbox.” 

While  Ruthie  Fisher  is  “Curly  Locks.” 

Mary  Drivas  likes  to  watch, 

A  cute  little  kid  named  George  Perros, 

Anthony  is  Anna’s  beau, 

While  Dottie  sits  and  laughs  ho -he. 

Andrea  still  holds  her  Case, 

And  Sister  jc.ins  in  the  “Merry  Chase.” 

Phyllis  is  an  acrobat, 

So  she  won’t  become  too  fat. 

Hedy  has  Enrico  caught, 

We  think  he  likes  her  a  lot. 

Marion  Hamilton  will  sing  a  song, 

If  she  dies,  will  she  beat  the  gong? 

Now  I’ll  have  to  say  so  long, 

B'efore  Pm  the  one  that  gets  the  gong. 

“Eyes  and  Ears  of  the  Senior  Class” 

We  wonder  if  D.  Daw  still  goes  up  to  Lowell 
week-ends.  She  seems  to  be  well-known  up  there. 

J.  Gibson  goes  riding  quite  a  bit  with  a  certain 
young  boy. 

R.  Garvey  is  seen  in  Winchester  quite  a  bit 
lately.  Why? 

What  Sophomore  is  it  that  W.  Anderson  walks 
home  with  every  day?  He  carries  her  books,  too. 

N’.  Gorton  is  going  out-of-state  now.  Are  the' 
New  Jersey  boys  (better  than  the  Massachusetts 
ones,  Norma? 

G.  Roessler  ought  to  practice  up  on  his  bowl¬ 
ing.  Why? 

Tell  us,  Dan,  which  is  the  best — Saugus  or  Cen¬ 
tral  Square? 


Ask  H.  Darling  who  helps  her  with  her  home¬ 
work. 

They  say  that  D.  Berry  is  quite  a  “gigolo.” 

J.  Chimiento  claims  that  he’s  a  woman-hater. 
He  even  blushes  when  he  reads  a  girl’s  name. 

We  hear  that  T.  Porter  is  going  to  take  a 
P.  G.  next  year  Why,  Tommy? 

J.  Gaffney  is  working  on  Beaccn  Street  now 
Is  there  any  other  interest  there,  Jimmy? 

A.  Anderson  and  B.  Wheaton  have  taken  quite 
an  interest  in  hockey  lately — but  they  don’t  go  to 
the  games  alone. 

B.  Brophy  is  playing  Arlington  now.  What’s  the 
matter  with  Woburn,  Bill? 

A.  Anderson  only  uses  certain  kinds  cf  pencils 
• — they  come  from  Winn’s  Transportation  company. 
Who  gives  them  to  you,  Avis. 

Has  the  famous  IN'o.  52  faded  from  B.  Whea¬ 
ton’s  memory? 

What  is  so  interesting  to  B'.  Brewer  on  Bur¬ 
lington  Street? 

What  do  Leo,  Roy,  and  'Harpy  find  so  interesting 
in  Somerville? 

Hutchie  is  quite  the  man  now  that  basketball 
season  is  here.  The  football  heroes  will  have  to 
take  a  back  seat. 

Why  does  J.  McGovern  turn  around  and  look 
every  time  a  green  coupe  goes  by? 

There  are  a  certain  group  of  boys  that  seem  to 
think  that  Acton  is  better  than  Woburn.  We  won¬ 
der  why? 

J.  Nash  from  Winchester  is  very  much  attracted 
by  R.  O’Donnell. 

We  hear  that  D.  Dickson  goes  to  Arlington  now. 
What’s  the  matter  with  Woburn,  Dickie? 

Why  can’t  C.  Weafer  be  reached  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  between  8  and  9  P.  M.  Monday  through  Thurs¬ 
day? 

Why  is  B.  Wheaton  so  dreamy  in  school  on 
Mondays? 

A.  Anderson’s  new  seat  in  Room  15,  is  very 
convenient. 

What  is  the  attraction  (for  E.  IGavin  in  Stone- 
ham? 

R.  Ross  is  now  known  as  “Ray  the  killer-diller.” 

Section  1(11 

H.  O’Brien — One  of  our  “debs.” 

A.  Anderson — Daintiest. 

P.  Wheaton — Prettiest. 

G.  Janerico — Tiniest. 

M.  Saunders — Our  little  Jitterbug. 

E.  Keller — Our  jazz  singer. 

T.  Murphy — Best  Natured  girl. 

Rv  Crosby — Our  little  fixer. 

J.  McGovern — (Makes  life  in  IGI  interesting. 

R.  Cogan — The  executive. 

J.  Begley — Best  sport. 
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JUMOR  CLASS  NOTES 

What  certain  Jr.  girl  has  stopped  singing  “Oh! 
Johnny  Oh!”? 

What  is  the  attraction  for  M.  McLaughlin  on 
Chestnut  Street? 

What  is  it  that  C.  DeRosa  likes  about  Room  18? 

Who  is  the  Sophomore  that  F.  Sweeney  is  so 
interested  in? 

Who  does  C.  Brennan  go  riding  with  every 
afternoon? 

SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

What  is  the  attraction  in  Room  17  for  M.  Green- 
leaf  and  B'.  Nicholson? 

What  is  the  attraction  for  F.  Baker  on  Alfred 
Street?  M.  Johnson  lives  there,  you  know? 

“OUR  HIT  PARADE” 

“Oh!  Johnny  Oh!” — J.  McGowan. 

“It’s  The  Things  You  Do  With  Your  Feet” — 

B.  Brophy. 

“Moon  Ray” — R.  Ross. 

“You’re  The  Greatest  Discovery  Since  1492” — 
!H.  Hogan. 

“Out  Of  This  World” — S.  Gorman. 

“You  Look  Good  To  Me’’ — D.  Dickson. 

“Love’s  Got  Me  Down  Again” — D.  Veno. 

“Chatterbox” — J.  O’Rourke. 

“I  Kind  ’A  Dream” — J.  Canniff. 

“I,ve  Got  My  Eye  On  You” — C.  Little. 

“You’re  Letting  The  Grass  Grow  Under  Your 
Feet” — P.  Logue. 

“Could  You  Pass  In  Love?” — C.  Sweeney. 

“We’ve  Come  A  Long  Way  Together” — H.  Fran- 
son  and  F.  Garrity. 

“One  Look  At  You” — H.  Carpenter. 

“Billy,  II  Always  Dream  Of  Billy” — C.  Brennan. 

“You  Quicken  The  Tick  In  My  Heart” — <L.  Car¬ 
penter. 

“Faithful  Forever” — J.  Fisher. 

SOCIETY  PAGE 

Woburn  High’s  four  “glamour  boys”,  Harpy, 
Slugger,  Leo  and  Hutch,  are  making  their  debut  in 
the  Spring. 

The  leading  social  “deb”  of  the  past  football 
season,  iS.  Cassidy,  has  a  new  motto — “Variety  is 
the  Spice  of  Life.” 

That  'Social  Club  of  the  “Smart  Set,”  the  so- 
called  “Beak  Club,”  is  having  alittle  competition 
this  season  with  another  club  that  has  sprung  up 
recently,  and  who  has  first  class  information. 


There  seems  to  have  been  another  social  event 
that  was  held  in  Winchester,  but  one  of  our  debs- 
to-be,  Leo  Callahan,  missed  this  one. 

D.  Dickson,  one  of  our  up-and-coming  members 
of  the  younger  set  is  fashioning  the  latest  hair-do 
of  the  season.  It’s  the  big  rage. 

That  talented  young  ballet  dancer,  J.  B’egley,  is 
keeping  his  weight  down  by  taking  four  periods 
of  gym  a  week. 

Who  will  be  the  “glamour  boy”  of  1941? 

C.  Gang!  things  that  “General  Motors”  is  a  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Russian  Army. 

Tommy:  “The  other  night  I  dreamed  that  I 
had  a  date  with  the  most  wonderful  girl  in  the 
world.” 

Barbara:  “Oh!  Tommy,  did  we  have  a  good 
time?” 

II  guess  Jackie’s  pencil  wasn’t  under  control  the 
day  he  took  the  test  in  Room  14. 

Alma  doesn’t  like  gamboling  or  anyone  having 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Rocco  and  Eva  get  lalong  very  well  together; 
especially  in  Chemistry. 

Alma  Pineau  and  Caroline  Grammar  go  a  long 
way  just  to  go  skating.  There  must  be  some  attrac¬ 
tion  just  north  of  Woburn,  maybe  it’s  Reading. 

We  wonder  what  would  happen  if: 

K.  Kiklis  stopped  getting  A-’s. 

R.  Donovan  would  stop  talking. 

C.  DeRosa  paid  attention  in  class. 

D.  Veno  didn’t  do  her  homework. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  II  Gl 

William  Cantillion  . Band  Leader 

Charles  DeRpsa  . Comedian 

James  Connolly  . Professor  of  Art 

Rita  Donovan  . Private  Secretary 

Katharine  Kiklis  . Trained  Nurse 

Barbara  McLatchy  . Teacher  in  Woburn  High 

Joe  Lally  . ..Football  Hero 

Edward  Murphy  . Truckdriver 

Robert  Graham  . Office  B'oy 

Helen  Marion . . Professor  Quip’s  Helper 

Antonette  Dorandi  . Great  Singer 

Ruth  Breslin  . A  Perfect  Jitterbug 

I  Wonder  Why: 

Peggy  Walsh  goes  skiing  in  Stoneham? 

Joe  Lally  is  seen  going  up  to  Central  Square? 

“Pop”  Graham  doesn’t  Carry  his  dictionary  any 
more? 

Larry  Cullen  goes  to  (East  Woburn? 

For  these  answers,  consult  P.  Walsh. 
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Ruth  visits  Maine  quite  often.  We  all  know 
the  reason. 

Leo  Callahan  is  just  another  Confucius. 

Billie  will  surely  become  an  English  Prof. 

Why  is  it  that  Everett  never  has  his  home¬ 
work  done? 

What  happened  to  Harriet  and  Thelma  after 
the  Senior  Play  tryouts? 

How  does  Sam  get  out  of  his  1.30’s.  Tell  us 
the  secret. 

Why  was  Danny  moved  up  front  in  so  many 
rooms?  The  teachers  must  like  him. 

We’ve  heard  a  lot  about  Eddie’s  hockey.  How 
about  some  individual  lessons? 

What  makes  Earl  blush  in  English? 

What’s  this  we  hear  about  Eileen  Pero  start¬ 
ing  a  factory  for  making  copper  toes  up  in  Button 
End. 

Virginia  Anderson  and  Eileen  Pero  used  to 
like  to  go  skating  at  Mishawum  Pond  but  their 
interests  have  been  transferred  to  the  Realding 
Rink.  What’s  the  matter  with  their  “special  inter¬ 
ests?” 

If  you  want  to  get  the  words  to  the  latest  song 
hits,  go  to  see  Dan  Kelly.  He  has  the  latest  every 
day. 


THE  THOUGHTS  OF  WAK 

Nations  are  warring  once  again, 

Calling  for  guns  and  calling  for  men. 

Let’s  hope  that  fighting  soon  will  cease 
And  all  the  world  will  be  at  peace. 

Mothers  are  praying  once  again, 

Mothers  of  hurt  and  dying  men. 

Fighting  anjd  bleeding  is  the  soldier’s  part 
But  each  bullet  finds  some  woman’s  heart. 

Bette  Garden,  ’40 
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E  X  C  H  A  N  G  E  S 


“The  Pioneer,”  Reading,  Mass. 

We  found  your  jcover  in  black  and  white  im¬ 
pressive  and  your  illustrations  throughout  the  mag¬ 
azine  very  appropriate.  May  we  please  reprint  the 
following? 

WINTER 

When  fields  at  night 
Are  shiny  white 
From  drifts  of  snow 
The  wind  did  blow 
’Tis  then  I  love 
The  stars  above — 

Shining  there 
Through  crisp,  cold  air. 

They  iseem  iso  near, 

Now  winter’s  here. 

The  friendly  moon 
Our  snowy  drive 
Just  seems  to  tell 
That  all  is  well. 

Russel  Coombs 

“The  Focus,”  Saugus,  Mass. 

As  usual,  your  paper  was  excellent.  We  com¬ 
prehended  Alice  Tabor’s  mood  when  she  wrote*— 

School  Days 

You’re  sitting  in  a  classroom 

With  thoughts  of  other  things, 

When  suddenly  the  teacher’s  voice 
Upon  your  eardrum  rings. 

You  rise  and  stand  embarrassed, 

Your  face  a  crimson  hue, 

When  at  last  you  realize 

That  she  has  called  on  you. 

You  stammer  and  you  stutter, 

Yc.ur  cheeks  a  rosy  glow, 

And  finally  manage  to  give  out 
A  timid— “I  don’t  know.” 


“The  Radiator,”  Somerville,  Mas's.  We  liked 

your  magazine  very  much  and  especially  enjoyed 
the  inspiring  story,  “Youth.”  May  we  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  yc.ur  “Humor  Recipes?” 

“Judge:  So  you  tried  to  drive  past  the  officer 
after  he  blew  the  whistle. 

Def:  I’m  sorry,  your  'Honor,  but  I’m  deaf. 
Judge:  Oh!  That’s  all  right.  You’ll  get  your 
hearing  in  the  morning.” 

“The  Red  and  Drey,”  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

We  thought  your  cover  design  very  attractive. 
Your  autobiographical  chapter  was,  besides  being 
extremely  humorous,  very  original. 

“The  Authentic,”  Stoneliaiu,  Mass. 

We  consider  your  magazine  a  good  all  round 
one.  Every  article  was  good  reading. 

“The  Dial,”  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

In  our  estimation  your  magazine  is  excellent. 
The  stories  are  original  and  your  wood  cuts  are 
great  additions. 

“The  Keyhole”  Burlington,  Mass. 

Burlington  High  School  spirit  certainly  perme- 
eats  its  entire  magazine.  Good  luck  to  you  in  your 
wonderful  new  school! 

“The  Clipper,”  Barnstable,  Mass. 

You  have  a  splendid  newspaper,  which  con¬ 
tains  all  the  many  activities  of  your  school.  We 
should  like  to  reprint  the  following: 

‘Tt  was  shortly  after  Thanksgiving  Day  that 
somebody  asked  the  little  boy  to  define  the  word 
appetite.  His  reply  was  prompt  and  enthusiastic. 

‘When  you’re  eating  you’re  ’appy;  and  when 
you  get  through  you’re  tight — that’s  appetite.” 

“The  Eye,”  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Lebanon  High’s  newspaper  was  well  edited  and 
easily  read.  ;  It  was  full  of  the  activities  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  their  school. 

We  also  want  to  acknowledge  with  much  thanks 
the  exchange  of  “The  Bo'ston  University  News”  and 
“The  Imprint”  from  Melrose  High  School. 
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Alumni  News 


CLASS  OF  1938 

Marjorie  Phinney  is  employed  at  The  Watch 
Hand  in  Winchester. 

Mary  Holleran  is  going  to  the  Higgins  Comp¬ 
tometer  School. 

Eleanor  Breslin  and  Evelyn  Bach  are  enrolled 
at  Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School. 

Charlie  Danna  is  a  student  at  Middlesex  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Ernie  Lucia  is  working  at  Queeno's. 

Guy  Palage  is  working  for  his  father. 

Gifford  Wilcox  is  a  member  of  this  season’s  var¬ 
sity  swimming  team  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  a  sophomore  in 
the  industrial  engineering  course.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity. 

According  to  announcement  by  the  University 
of  Vermont  News  Office,  George  L.  Carey,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  freshman  football  squad,  has  ben  awarded 
class  numerals  by  the  Athletic  Council  U.  V.  M. 

Louise  Looney  is  employed  at  Sears  Roebuck. 

Betty  Hurld  is  attending  Lowell  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege. 

Josephine  Peary,  Pauline  McLaughlin,  Elizabeth 
Stenquist  are  also  attending  Lowell  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege. 

CLASS  OF  1939 

Jeanne  Callahan  is  a  mother’s  helper  in  AVin- 
chester. 

Ruth  Beaton  is  going  to  Fijsher’s  Business 

School. 

Dominic  Labric.la  is  attending  Northeastern 
University. 

Johnny  Morrow  is  working  on  Ray’s  farm. 

Helen  Larson  is  giving  elocution  lessons  and 
attending  the  Katherine  Dell  School. 

Jimmy  Kenney  is  enrolled  at  B.  C. 

Mary  Johnston  is  an  assistant  to  a  doctor  in 
Everett. 

Ahrginia  Seminatore  is  a  private  secretary. 

Richard  Daw  is  employed  at  Adam,  Cushion, 
Foster  Printing  Company. 

Grace  Bard — 'Attending  E'ridgewater  Teachers’ 
College. 

Alga  Bartoli — Working  as  a  clerk  in  Somerville. 

Muriel  Bemis — Attends  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan. 


Howard  Buckman — Joined  the  Army. 

Sleris  Byren — Attends  Fay  'Secretarial  School. 

I  hornas  Haley — Works  for  the  Cloverleaf  Bak¬ 
ery. 

Rose  Hede — Works  on  the  N.Y.A.  at  Warren 
Academy. 

Phyllis  Keane — A\rorks  in  Woolworth’s  on  Fri¬ 
days  and  Saturdays. 

Louis  Langone — Works  in  his  father’s  store. 

Marjorie  Luke — ’Attends  Fay  Secretarial  School. 

Catherine  Maguire — Works  in  her  uncle’s  office 
in  City  Hall. 

Eileen  Manley — 'Works  in  Newberry’s. 

Margaret  Manley — Attends  Lowell  Normal. 

Mary  Marchese — Works  as  fountain  girl  at 
Koford’s  Restaurant  in  Arlington. 

Anna  Marks — Works  for  the  N.Y.A.  at  AVarren 
Academy. 

Michael  McCann — works  in  Gorin’s. 

Theodore  McGaunn — Joined  the  army  and  is  in 
Panama  now. 

Thomas  McGovern — AVorks  for  the  Mass.  Gear 
and  Tool. 

Henry  McLaughlin — Joined  the  CCC. 

Phyllis  McSweeney — Does  housework  in  Win¬ 
chester. 

Dorothy  Moore — Doing  housework  in  Winches¬ 
ter. 

Betty  Morrissey — ’Employed  at  Filene’s. 

Fred  Peary — Joined  the  Navy  and  is  now  in 
Newport,  R.  I. 

Gloria  Romaine — Does  housework  in  AVoburn. 

Vera  Rosengren — Attending  the  Bible  Institute 
in  Connecticut. 

Ruth  Sanborn — Taking  a  post  graduate  course 
at  AV.  S.  H.  S. 
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OF  A  BUSINESS  CAREER 


A  good  start!  Young  men  and  women  of  The  Fisher  Schools  receive 
the  specialized  technical  ti  dining  and  broad  cultural  development 
that  has  led  hundreds  of  graduates  to  successful  careers. 

In  a  setting  of  charm  and  efficiency,  young  people  prepare  to 
meet  the  exacting  needs  of  modern  business.  The  Fisher  Plan  of 
individual  advancement  features  progressive  business  training  with 
expert  instruction,  scientific  equipment,  small  classes,  and  maxi¬ 
mum  personal  attention. 

One  and  two  year  Executive,  Secretarial,  and  Business  courses. 
Successful  placement  service  and  vocational  guidance. 

Secretarial  and  Business — men  and  women — BOSTON:  Spa¬ 
cious,  luxurious,  new  building — 113  Beacon  Street. 

Secretarial  —  exclusively  for  women — SOMERVILLE:  374 
Broadway. 
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CHEVROLET 


OLDSMOBILE 


CADILLAC 


LA  SALLE 


John  H.  Bates  Inc. 


f  40  WINN  STREET  —  WOBURN 
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Neipsris  Clothing  Company 

W e  Specialize  in 

Student’s  Clothing 
Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 
474  MAIN  STREET  -  WOBURN 

Telephone  0688  Opp.  Strand  Theatre 
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Tel  Woburn  1506 

Callahan  Inc. 

Try  Our  Delicious  Sandwiches 
ICE  CREAM  -  ■  CANDY 

Let  Me  Serve  Your  Next  Party 

369  MAIN  STREET 
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Moore  &  Parker 

Newsdealers  &  Stationers 

375  MAIN  STREET  —  WOBURN 
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McLaughlin  &  Dennison’s 


AFTER  THE  DANCE 


Black  and  Orange  Room 


Ice  Cream 


Hot  Drinks 


Sandwiches 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

L.  J.  MURPHY 
Your  Druggist 

379  MAIN  STREET  —  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Phone  Woburn  1492 
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TABBUT’S  DAIRY  MILK 

From  Our  Own  Accredited  Herd 

PRODUCED  IN  WOBURN 

CALL  WOBURN  0528 
T.  E.  WALSH,  JR.,  Prop. 
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WOBURN  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK 


19  PLEASANT  STREET 
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The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  Is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 

Assets  Over  $9,000,000 
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S.  B.  GODDARD  & 
SON  CO. 
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I  5  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 
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INSURANCE 
ALL  KINDS 
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WALTER  H.  WILCOX,  Inc 
INSURANCE 
OFFICES 

WOBURN  —  STONEHAM  —  BOSTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 

We  want  your 
FRIENDSHIP 
We  would  like  to  have  your 
INSURANCE 
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FRIENDS 

If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and 
nobody  helped  us  along-, 

If  each  every  minute  looked  after  himself, 
and  good  things  all  went  t.o  the  strong, 

If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you,  and 
nobody  thought  about  me, 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life, 
what  a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 

Life  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we 
have  made  and  the  things  which  in 
common  we  share;  k 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves, 
but  because  of  the  people  who  care; 

It’s  giving  and  doing  for  sombody  else — on 
that  all  life’s  splendor  depends; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  it’s  all  added 
♦}>  up,  is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 

V  Edgar  A.  Guest 
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WOODS  BROTHERS 


Cannon  &  Neelon 

MONTVALE  AYE.  -  WOBURN 

WALLPAPERS  -  PAINTS 
WINDOW  SHADES 
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FANCY  MEATS 

FRESH  VEGETABLES 


102  MAIN  STREET 


TEL.  0218 
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READ  &  WHITE 

MEN  S  and 

WOMENS 

FORMAL 
CLOTHES 
RENTER 

FUR  ALL  IIC  CAS  SUMS 

'"QUALITY  ALWAYS" 

111  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
W00LW0RTH  BLDG.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 
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WOBURN  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 
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OFFICERS 

President 

FRANK  W.  GREYDON 

Vice  President 
HERBERT  B.  DOW 

Treasurer 

REDMON'D  E.  WALSH 

Assistant  Treasurer 
HIR^M  E.  WEST 
DIRECTORS 

John  H.  Bates  Edward  N.  Leighton 

Leonard  B.  BuchananArthur  H.  Linscott 
Peter  A.  Caulfield  Arthur  H.  McCarron 
Herbert  B'.  Dow  Francis  H.  Murray 
Frank  W.  Greydon  Edward  M.  Neilson 
William  F.  Greydon  Joseph  H.  Parker 
Robert  Johnson  Herman  P.  Petersen 

William  H.  Keleher  William  A.  Prior 
Redmond  E.  Walsh 


SILVERMAN’S  STYLE  CENTER 
For  Men’s  and  Young  Men’s 
Clothng — High  Grade  Furnishings 

44G  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 
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T.  K.  LYNCH,  Inc. 


Fancy  Groceries ,  Meats  and  Provisions  i 
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287  MONT VALLE  AVENUE 

l  ei.  WOBurn  U04 
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SPORTING  GOODS  inc. 
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BILLAUER’S 

Watch  Experience  Is  Tour  Guarantee  Of 
Satisfaction 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

Square  Deal  Jeweler 

327  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

Easy  Budget  Payment 
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AKESON  FUEL  CO. 

INC. 

COAL  -  OIL  -  COKE 

235  SALEM  STREET 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

IN  WOBURN 


EVERY  BOY  AND  GIRL  SHOULD  HAVE 


A  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT"  IN  SOME  BANK 
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Member 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
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Directors 

Edward  Johnson 
Harold  P.  Johnson 
Robert  Johnson 
Malcolm  Blodgett 
Herman  P.  Peterson 
Joseph  H.  Parker 
Thomas  J.  Glennon 


Officers 

Edward  Johnson 
President 

Harold  P.  Johnson 
Pice  President 
William  M.  Cooke 
Cashier  &  T rust  Officer 
Agnes  Dunsmore 
Assistant  Cashier 
Aii.een  Sheehan 
Assistant  Trust  Officer 
George  Erwin 
Assistant  Cashier 
Dexter  B.  Johnson 
Assistant  Cashier  & 
Assistant  Trust  Officer 
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Associates 

Katherine  Walsh 
Marie  C.  Flowers 
Mary  L.  Jacobs 
Kathryn  M.'  McNaney 
Frances  Elenchuk 


WOBURN 

NATIONAL  bank 

WOBURN,  M  ASS  . 

Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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COMPLIMENTS 


|  WYNNE’S 

!  DEPT.  STORE 


314  MAIN  STREET 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


Phone — Woburn  0685-J 
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O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 
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Compliments  Of 
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A  FRIEND 
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Compliments  of 

STRAND  THEATRE 

WARNER  BROS. _ WOBURN 

Complete  Change  of  Program  on 
SUNDAY,  TUESDAY  and  THURSDAY 
Matinees  at  2  P.  M. 

Evenings  Continuous  from  7  P.  M. 
Continuous  SAT.,  SUN.,  and  HOLIDAYS 
We  Show  the  Best  in  Pictnres 
at  an  Early  Date 
Patronize  Your 
HOME  TOWN  THEATRE 
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New  England 
Business  School 

470  BOYLSTOlN  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Operated  by  Babson’s  Statistical  Organiza1 
tion,  Incorporated 

Accounting  and  Economics 
Executive  Secretarial  Courses 
Industrial  and  Retail  Buying 
Stenography  and  Typewriting 
Work  Study  Program 
Placement  Bureau 


Start  Here 

New  England  Business  Schools, 

470  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  your  Catalog  and 
particulars  concerning  courses. 

NAME . 

STREET . 

CITY. . . 

Am  Interested  In  DDay  Courses 

□  Evening  Courses 
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